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“That says it” 


Chesterfields do “‘satisfy.” 


So, if you want a cigarette you 
can anchor to—if you’re deter- 
mined to get your money’s 
worth in 

—honest value 


—fine Turkish and Domes- 


tic tobaccos 


—skillful, accurate blending 
by an exclusive method, 


then, you want Chesterfields. 


Kipgertonlty srs Dobacee 


—and the blend can't be copied 





A CHAMOIS HUNT IN SWITZERLAND 


CLIMBING ON THE SNOW SWEPT SLOPES OF THE DENTS BLANCHES 
IN PURSUIT OF THE AGILE LITTLE DWELLER OF THE HIGH ALPS 


permitted,” deplored Victor, plac- 
ing my little 22 hi-power back in 
the corner of the room. 


46 a but during the war it is not 


“But look!” I explained, removing the’ 


barrel from the breech with a half-twist 
and packing the parts snugly in the 
bottom of my riicksack, “Who would 
know?” 

The old. guide’s eyes twinkled. He 
took the rifle out, turned the parts over 
in his hands, replaced them again. “Ma 
foi! I wouldn’t be surprised if you did 
get one that way—da I’ Americaine,” he 
chuckled, lighting a match and drawing 
the flame into the ample bow! of his big 
hazel-stemmed pipe, “Tell me when you 
get him, and we will go and carry him 
down together during the night. No one 
-vill know. But, quand méme,” whispered 
‘te in Swiss idiom, “take well care! One 
’s not allowed to even climb the Dents 
Ylanches at present. Those dirty Savo- 
yards at the frontier, they would plug 
you full of holes and send you to follow 
the chamois.” 

I leaned over the half-door of the 
chalet and watched his departing figure. 
As he swayed up the narrow village- 
street with the clumsy gait of a moun- 
taineer I thought to myself: 
Victor—he of the blunderbuss tactics and 
noisy hobnailed tramp! What can he 
know of the light tread, of the subtile 
wonderaft, of the delicate art of hunting 
as nanded down by the Indian. 

The little Old World with its palaces 
and parks, ruins and tradition is all very 
enchanting to dream and sentimentalize 
in, but the call of the wild echoed in my 
heart. I had been called to my country 
by the war, but stranded in Switzerland 
because of passport complications, and 
the virile side of my pedigree was be- 
ginning to assert itself. 


HE old Swiss turned a bend in the 
road and I came back to my room. 
My eyes swept over a line of shoes 
beside the wash-stand and rested on a 
pair of thick, black boots whose soles 
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were studded and overlapped with about 
four pounds of iron nails. I scratched 
my head. I recalled many a slink through 
the wilds of Montana in moccasins, and 
sighed. Then I noted a pair of little 
white sneakers hiding in the corner. This 
was an inspiration. I lost no time in 
slipping them on. Donning my faded 
green hat with the edelweiss in the rib- 
bon, strapping on the somewhat bulky 
and heavy riicksack and taking my ice- 
pick from the wall I swung out and down 
the stone steps. 

The evening air was clear, and frag- 
rant with summer flowers. The faint 
rumbling of the torrent below the pas- 
tures could be heard in the still atmo- 
sphere. Beyond and far above the steep 
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pine-slopes, which encircled the lovely 
valley of the Val d’Illiez rose the Alps, 
cutting the blue sky with a horizon of 
jagged peaks snow-bannered, frigid and 
austere. 

Passing between the rows of gabled 
chalets, I soon began climbing the steep, 
stone-studded road which wound up 
through the pine-forests. I drew in the 
crisp, pure mountain air with eager 
breath and as I gazed at the three lofty 
peaks of the Dents Blanches, which 
loomed beyond, my heart was light with- 
in me. I had been scouting up there 
several days before, had seen signs of a 
herd of chamois and now felt confident. 

Half way through the woods, at the 
edge of a little pasture stood Victor’s hut. 
There he was, smoking his eternal pipe 
and leaning on the door. “You start al- 
ready? Eh bien, bonne chance!” he 
greeted cheerily. But when he noticed 
my foot-gear his demeanor drooped. “Mon 
Dieu! Where go you like that?” he 
queried, shaking his grizzled head por- 
tentously. He had made many climbs, in 
his day, and had seen many cracked 
skulls around the rocky base of the Dents 
Blanches. “Don’t quarrel with the 
chamois because he doesn’t go by the 
mule-path” I retorted, continuing my 
way up the tortuous, stony road. The old 
veteran stood long at his threshold watch- 
ing me and puffing nervously at his pipe. 
Presently he was joined by his wife, with 
a milk-bucket over her arm, and half of 
his numerous progeny. Suddenly their 
view was eclipsed by a pine-clump. 

In about twenty minutes of steady go- 
ing the road dwindled to a mere trail. 
Here it zigzagged up a steep bank of 
shale, then cut into the side of a_preci- 
pice above. Finally it emerged into a 
high verdant meadow stretching beneath 
the formidable ramparts of the three 
peaks, with their black walls of rock and 
gullies of snow. Surrounded by a lawn 
so thick and even and matted with alpine 
flowers that the foot sprang up at the 
tread, stood the little mountain hamlet of 
Barmaz. Here, at the main chalet, J 
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halted and decided to spend the night. 

At the wooden table under the eaves, 
in the fragrant air of evening I enjoyed 
a frugal supper of bread and cheese, and 
milk such as only the Alps produce, 
drawn from the sleek kine by apple- 
cheeked dairymaids. Faintly in the dis- 
tance could be heard the tinkling of cow- 
bells mingling with the echoes of water 
falling from melting snows. As I sat 
there in revery the full moon ascended 
behind the peaks and they stood forth 
like immense silhouettes throwing giant 
shadows across the opposite range. Slow- 
ly, long pale fingers of gold haze sought 
out the remote gullies, and, stretching at 
last over the pastures below, silvered all. 


T the first glimmer of 
dawn I stretched my 
arms and leapt from the 

little white cot. That was a 
delicious sleep, with the crisp 
mountain air blowing gently in 
through the open dormer win- 
dow. 

“But where go you at such 
an early hour?” queried my 
buxom proprietress as she set 
my café au lait before me and 
wished me good-morning. She 
glanced curiously at my riick- 
sack; but I knew she could 
never have guessed what was 
inside—even if she had felt it. 
“Oh, I’m going for une petite 
promenade to collect flowers,” I 
explained, spreading a large 
slab of cream-cheese over a 
piece of bread. “But not to 
pick edelweiss, like that!” she 
ejaculated, pointing, with an 
expression of horrified awe, at 
my little canvas shoes. “You 
are very dréle, you Americans. 
Well, if you are not back to- 
night we shall send a guide up 
to look for you.” “Oh, pray 
don’t,” I pleaded, “I am return- 
ing by a different way.” “Eh 
bien, bonne chance!” she waved 
as I swung on my sack and 
started out across the meadow. 

At a half mile the land be- 
came studded with rocks and 
boulders, then it mounted 
steeply to the base of the cliffs. 
Here began the little trail 
known as Le Béda in the 
patois of that district. This path, 
scarcely more than a foot wide, is for 
the most part worn into the sheer rock 
of the precipice. In some places it 
squeezes into fissures in the cliffs, in 
others it slopes over a drop of many 
hundreds of feet with a shoulder of rock 
projecting above it, which necessitates 
the most careful crawling. 

When the rising sun tinged the highest 
peaks with rose-pink I had passed this 
ticklish space and was moving slowly up 
a narrow gully between sharp ridges, 
half rock and half flower-sprinkled grass- 
clumps. The clear, crisp mountain air 
blowing down from eternal snows and 
scented with the breath of gentian and 
soldanel, inspired a sweet Arcadian joy 
and gave strength for the hard climb yet 
to come. Far below me stretched the 
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pine-slopes, and the green pastures; is 
dotted with herds of cattle and a few | 


little gabled chalets like brown smudges 
on a lap of green. Far above rose the 
snow-slopes and jagged ridges mounting 
the almost perpendicular sides of. the 
Dents Blanches. 

Up these long white slopes I climbed; 
bending low and breathing rhythmically 
to the crunch, crunch of my little rubber- 
soled shoes in the hard snow. In.about 
an hour of steady pulling I had made the 
long détour which.encircles the high pre- 
eipice of black rock above the lower snow-’ 
slopes. I was now ascending the tedious 
couloire of loose shale and little rolling 
stones which mounts to the top of the 
ridge just at the left of the first peak and 
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The Chamois 


which forms the southern frontier. 
Attaining this riige, I paused a mo- 
ment, one foot in Switzerland and the 
other in France, and gazed down to the 
other side. There, far below on the pass 
called the Colle de Couz, like puny in- 
sects against the white background of 
snow could be seen three guards of Savoy 
leaning on their rifles. But I took care 
they didn’t see me, and continued the 
climb, keeping just this side of the ridge 
and peeping over it at intervals, after 
the manner of friend coyote. So intent 
was I upon watching the guards that I 
reached the summit of the lesser peak 
before I realized it—and ran plumb into a 
small herd of chamois feeding in a little 
flowery hollow just beyond.. It would be 
hard to decide which was the more sur- 
prised party of the two Instantly I 
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dropped to the ground and froze. The 
chamois, just as instantly, started in a 
whirlwind of flying shale up. the: steep 
mountain-side and disappeared in‘a cur- 
tain.of mist that hung over the peak. 
> My heart beat fast. I was aroused to 
the subtlest tactics of a hunter by the 
tension of excitement. Slowly I extri- 
cated the little high-power rifle from.my 
riicksack, unwrapped it from the old 
sweater and put it together, with scarce- 
ly a sound. Then, treading with cat-like 


-eaution, I made my way silently, and at 


the same time, as swiftly as possible to 
the top of the main peak. Here, com- 
pletely surrounded by an impenetrable 
mist I crouched behind the pillar ‘of 
stones beside the little cross, and waited. 


S the mist. broke up into 
small clouds that gradu- 
ally dispersed, I could 

have seen through fleecy vistas 
far away over the top of the 
world. Northward rose the 
Bernese Alps, presided over by 
the white-tressed and majestic 
Jung Frau. Eastward the 
ranges lowered save for the 
obelisk of the Matterhorn. 
West, beyond the verdant less- 
er Alps of Savoy curved the 
blue waters of Léman, ~ and 
faintly through a film of haze 
the towns could be seen on its 
far bank. South, over the 
higher ridges and snow-slopes, 
rose the sublimest vision of all 
—Mont . Blane, vastly white, 
sky-towering, immensely 
grand. Towards the left those 
smooth powdered domes nar- 
rowed to the sharp, ice-green 
pinacles of the Eguille Verte 
(Green Needle). 

But this wondrous panorama 
could not draw my eyes from 
the third peak of the Dents 
Blanches. There, silhouetted 
against the deep blue sky, stood 
the form of a big buck chamois 
—and I was watching his su- 
perb outline along my rifie- 
barrel ‘at scarcely a hundre 
yards. ‘ 

It is most doubtful whether 
any old Helvetian chamois- 
hunter, with his loud-echoing 
iron-shod tramp, had ever 

found such a splendid target. It was al- 
most a shame to kill at such a distance. 
Yet, although favored by the weather, I 
had done my part in earning my prize. I 
smiled as I curled my finger fondly 
around the trigger and slowly squeezed 
it. The rifle rang. The crash! was suc- 
ceeded by a wh-a-ck! The buck sprang 
straight out into the air, then plunged 
into the dizzy depths below. For a short 
interval the falling of rocks could be 
heard. The echoes grew fainter and 
fainter. Then silence. 

Hastily taking apart the little twenty- 
two I returned it to its swaddling-clothes 
and tucked it away in the sack again. 
Then I retraced my steps down the de- 
file of shale on to the lower snow-banks. 
At the frontier ridge I looked down at the 
three guards on the pass almost a mile 
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below. In the thickening haze of noon I 
could barely distinguish them. They had 
met and were evidently talking to one an- 
other—discussing some unusual occur- 
rence, no doubt. 

Directly beneath the precipitous side 
of the third peak mounts a vast snow- 
delta where reaccumulate every year the 
avalanches of winter. Up this I crawled, 
sticking my ice-pick into the hard crust 
and pulling myself up. My chamois must 
have fallen in that direction but, as I 
could see no signs of him, I surmised that 
he must have stuck upon some ledge of 
rock above. . Straight. up this wall of 
rock I began to climb hand-over-hand, 
leaving my sack and pick on the snow 
below. The ledges scarcely sufficed to 
hold my toes; the fissures in the rock 
were barely deep enough to insert my 
fingers. How I climbed that wall of rock 
there is not a guide in the Val d’Illiez to 
explain. It was certainly a tribute to the 
rubber-soled shoes. Finally I was con- 
fronted by a perfectly smooth seven foot 
wall surmounted by the snow of the top 
of the precipice. In the snow above I 
noticed crimson stains and on the shale 
at my feet there was the mark of impact 
where a heavy body had fallen. Here I 
became possessed by an idea, and I im- 
mediately began to descend. 

The descent was even more perilous for 
I could not see where to place my feet. 
I dared not gaze below me, and perspira- 
tion streamed from every pore. Letting 
myself down tremulously with my hands 
I felt with my feet for a footing which 
often, was not there. Once I got in a pain- 
ful position from which I could move 
neither up nor down. After ten minutes 
of agonizing suspense I found a tiny 
cranny for my finger-tips and thus man- 
aged to lower myself gradually to a pro- 
jecting shoulder of rock. At another 
time I lost my footing and slipped back 
and was only saved from destruction by 
the luck of catching my foot in a small 
crack. 

Eventually attaining the gulf between 
the rock and snow-delta without cracking 
my skull, I cut steps into the inner side of 
the ice and slowly descended into the cold 
chasm. Against the sides I noticed the 
red marks of blood and little patches of 
brown, wool-like hair. I continued to 
descend but the cold of that gloomy cav- 
ern was so intense and the aperture so 
narrow that I could go no further. Long 
I stood there, my toes almost frozen in 
the foot-holes I had chopped, my ice-pick 
sticking in the wall above me, peering 
down. Presently my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness. I soon made out 
an immense crevasse below me and there, 
wedged in between the green walls of ice, 
as in some weird twilight under the sea, 
was the buck chamois. 

I cursed myself up and down for not 
having brought a rope with me; but final- 
ly soothed myself with the reflection that 
my game was in excellent cold-storage 
and would keep until I informed Victor 
of my luck. Then I would go with him, 
under cover of darkness, to bring it down 
as I had promised to do. 

With this happy resolve in mind I 
hauled myself out of the crevasse with 
my ice-pick arid started down the snow- 
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Precipice of the Dents Blanches 


delta in long, sliding steps. Suddenly I 
was arrested by a call from far below, 
which reéchoed throughout the rocks. 
Looking below me I saw a tiny figure at 
the base- of the snow-slope. At that 


great distance the man, whoever he was, ~ 


appeared like an insect and I must have 
looked to him like a fly crawling down a 
colossal sugar-cone. 

Leaning on my ice-pick, which acted as 
a third leg behind me, I commenced to 
glisade. The snow flew by and in less 


than a minute I stood beside the individ-. 


ual who had called. It was one of the 
Savoy guards—armed to the teeth. “Bon 


Jour, camarade!”’ I saluted. He did not 


answer me. Instead, he gazed at me 
from head to foot under beetling brows, 
not knowing quite what to surmise from 
my bland and innocent mien. “What 
were you doing up there?” he questioned 
sternly. “Oh, picking edelweiss—have 
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Cross and pole on Dents Blanches 
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one?” I suggested, pulling one from my 


‘hat and offering it to him with a smile. 


He gazed at it perplexed. Then he an- 
swered me with another question: “Heard 
you any one shooting up there?” he in- 
quired. “Ah, oui!” I averred, “one shot 
on the Dents Blanches. I saw someone— 
an old Swiss, I think—climbing up there 
early this morning. “Ah!” exclaimed the 
Savoyard, departing in the direction 
where I had pointed. 


as I was having supper with him 

that evening in the smoky kitchen 
of his chalet and had narrated, my ad- 
venture. Lady Victor said neither one 
thing nor the other as she cut the bread, 
holding it with her pink chubby hands, 
and all the little Victors gazed at me with 
their mouths open. But I ended by con- 
vincing the old man and, a trifle weary 
though I was, there was now no holding 
him back. 

We started at dusk for the slopes of 
the Dents Blanches. Victor had a long 
rope coiled in his riicksack while in mine 
I had my sweater and a powerful elec- 
tric flash-light. It was dark when we 
reached the meadows of Barmaz, where 
we stopped a few minutes only, to have 
a cup of coffee. We wended our way 
around the Béda by moonlight and it was 
midnight when we had climbed up my old 
foot-holes in the. steep snow-delta. I 
showed Victor the tracks where the Savoy 
guard had come to speak to me. “Nom- 
de-nom!” he ejaculated. 

Putting on thick sweaters and coats to 
protect us from the intense cold, we slow- 
ly let ourselves down into the chasm of 
ice. When we had descended as far as 
the width would permit we braced our- 
selves between the cold ramparts and 
took the articles from our riicksacks. 
Suddenly I flashed the light down direct- 
ly below me and there, shimmering in 
that strange frigid sepulchre was the 
chamois buck, his head between his front 
legs. “Hé Sacré nom de nom!” exclaimed 
the old guide, “There he is! You are 
slick, you Americans,—Hein!” 

I tied a good cattleman’s noose in the 
rope and, after some persistence, got it 
around the buck’s little black, hooked 
horns. Luckily the rope just proved long 
enough to reach the top of the chasm. 
Climbing out, we pulled together. Our 
prize broke away from the ice-vise and 
came sliding up like a huge fish, frozen 
stiff. 

Bringing the chamois down the long 
snow-slopes was an easy matter, but, this 
accomplished, we were confronted by a 
dilemma. To carry the animal down to the 
village in open view, even at that hour of 
night, was too risky; to skin him and cut 
off his head while frozen was impossible. 
We found our way into a little sequestered 
gulley at the timber line, however, and 
here a solution to the problem presented 
itself. Making a cheerful little fire of 
stunted pine-stumps, old Victor and I 
spent a most pleasant hour waiting for 
Buck Chamois to thaw out, and telling 
yarns. When he had limbered up we took 
his pelt, his head and a nice fat haunch. 
These we sequestered where the little 
rifle had been, and turned homeward. 


6 ao !” exclaimed old Victor 
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Sun-bathed glades surrounded by forests 
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Mirror lakes tucked awav among the hills 


THE LODGE OF THE FOUR WIDE WAYS 


HEED THE CALL OF THE OPEN FOR A WHOLE WIDE WORLD AWAITS 
YOU JUST BEYOND THE END OF YOUR FRONT YARD SIDEWALK 


tops of the pines. Softly the low 

anthem of lofty harps drifts down 
to you. The crows caw abéve you, with 
the vibrant lure of a nomadic forest life 
in their cries. They re-echo a restless, 
vagabond note that has surged within 
you for days. You watch them as they 
lift from the lofty crests of the pines and 
flap in the sunlight. The black of their 
glossy plumage contrasts with the deep 
green of the pine needles. A golden sea 
of soft sunlight floods the aisles of the 
open woods. The friendly pines sough 
in answer to greetings from the random 
wild winds. 

You can vividly see this whole picture 
as you sit at your desk in the city’s bee- 
hive center. In reality the groves of the 
forested places may be far away, with 
their maze of meandering brooks and 
sun-bathed glades, but a breath of this 
new spring air coming through the win- 
dow and gently touching your forehead, 
will suddenly bring the whole world of 
woods close. You can actually hear the 
whispering sway of the boughs, see the 
new budding flowers. The thraldom of 
the asphalt and the “elevated” temporar- 
ily recedes. Oh, the tonic of that gust of 
air! Oh, the magic influence of it! 

We, the initiated of the Lodge of the 
Four Wide Ways, are sensitive to that 
mysterious wooing of the farther wild- 
erness To the veterans of us it is a 
poem, it is a song. It is a desire with 
all who have once paid their homage at 
the shrines of the ancient gods of the 
camp and trail. It is a love with all 
men who in their boyhood or later years 
have seen forests on their horizons. You 
are not normal if your heart quickens 
not to the annual lure. You are cheated 
of a precious seventh sense if you possess 
not in your blood the fret that yearly 
surges with the rising sap of trees. It 
is a curious heritage, a rich largesse, 
from the prehistoric dwellers of the 
smoke-mouthed caves in the shadows of 
the receding blue-white mountains of 
glacier iee and thickly forested glades. 


ie winds wander gently through the 


By FREDERICK W. FISCHER 


Let your memory dwell on past vaca- 
tions. Do you recall the cool streams 
of Northern countries? There, with your 
rods and vari-colored flies and stout 
boots, you spent the warmest weeks of 
last summer. Those murmuring waters 
flowed through cool shadowed forests 
down the placid mirrors of lakes tucked 
away among the silent hills. The nose 
of your green-painted canoe nudged the 
lily pads and reeds of the nameless coves 
as you fished for pickerel in the glow of 
sunset. 


Do you recollect the lure of Southern 


waters? At this hour, but far from 
your presence, the wild-singing current 
of Econlockhatchee Creek is flowing, a 


Seek the hedds of unguessed murmurous 
streams 


stream you found one day with the aid 
of a pocket compass and a faulty, in- 
complete map. You can, if you choose, 
still listen to the spell of its magic wat- 
ers, still follow the windings of its 
amber-red current, as it wanders in the 
company of its overhanging trees. 

Heed this call of the open. A whole 
wide, wild world awaits just beyond your 
front-yard sidewalk, just without your 
office door. There your thoughts may 
wing unfettered ways, there your feet 
can find unbeaten paths, there you may 
camp and loiter and explore to your 
heart’s content. 


ALK, if no farther, at least to the 
edge of the towns, where the 
houses give way to thicketed dells 

and the streets merge into delightful by- 
paths under mingled patches of blue sky 
and wavering arras of foliage. Think 
gypsy thoughts and dream care-free 


, dreams in the lazy warmth of the noon- 


day sun. The oaks are beckoning with 
every leaf a-whisper in the cares of the 
passing breeze. The companion pines 
are welcoming. 

Stroll afar in the sunlit fields. Follow 
the sandy, ribbon-like beaches of inland 
lakes. Watch the’ shadows of summer 
clouds drift over marshes of wild grass. 
Crush underfoot the fronds of fern and 
pillows of moss that carpet the soil in 
the tunnels of the silent, half-moist 
swamps. 

Roam! Figuratively, spread your 
mind and body over the whole world— 
span it, encompass it, make it one with 
you and familiar to your eyes. Follow 
unknown trails to their unexplored ends. 
Make maps of what you find or sketches 
of scenes you contemplate. Be a path- 
finder. There is an army of restless, 
red-blooded men crowding at your elbows 
to gain your knowledge, to follow your 
blazed trees, to view vistas from new 
hilltops. They will study your pioneer- 
ing, assimilate your small gleanings in 
woodcraft, and relocating your routes, 
find the heads of unguessed streams. 
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A golden sea of sunlight floods the isles of the open woods 


Leave the hearths of civilization and 
answer the call of primitive wants. 
There is an age-old command to reckon 
with. The call comes yearly; it rings 
insistently on your senses when the 
snows melt and the balmy winds of the 
languorous South, whispering of palms 
and hinting of coral atolls, sweep softly 
over the land and waken the barren mead- 
ows. Still that tyrannous voice by wan- 


dering forth under the sky’s broad dome. 

Hie to the forests and the hills—with 
gun or fishing tackle or surveyor’s tran- 
sit or prospector’s pick, with butterfly 
net or kodak or geologist’s hammer, with 
sketching pencil or painter’s palette or 
scientist’s note-book—and become one 
with the broad out-of-doors. Get on 
speaking terms with the great Mother 
Nature who instructed the cave man, 
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There you may camp and loiter to your heart’s content 


your hairy-thighed Paleolithic ancestor, 
and made him wise in the ways of the 
still-hunt and the red kill. Put ‘your 
pack on your back, or in your canoe, or 
on your burro, and “break trail” for the 
timber beyond the fallow fields. Make 
peace with those gods of the woodland 
springtide, who await your eager coming 
and sincere oblations. Your appointment 
is long overdue; the rendezvous awaits. 


THE TRAGIC FATE OF BLACK JAKE 


HOW A FAMOUS LIVE DUCK DECOY QUACKED A WARNING OF IMPENDING 
DANGER AND SAVED THE LIVES OF TWO DUCK HUNTERS ON BARNEGAT BAY 


The 


shack was filled with the odor of good 
On the stove con- 
tentedly bubbled the pot ‘of potatoes; the 
coffee pot was steaming nicely, while be- 


|: was near the dinner hour. 


things cooking. 


tween them was simmering one of 
Scouse’s incomparable duck pot pies. On 
the “Deacon Seat,” between the stove 
and dinner table, sat Hank, at peace 
with all the world. He and Scouse had 
enjoyed fair shooting that morning, and 
a goodly number of birds were hanging 
on the row of nails on the north side of 
the shack. His favorite pipe was draw- 
ing well; dinner was nearly ready, and 
like Robinson Crusoe, he was monarch 
of all he*surveyed. From where he sat 
hé had, through the north window, an un- 
obstructed view up the bay. From the 
west window he could watch the shoot- 
ing point, while from the open door; 
way he could see south down the thor- 
oughfare toward Mike’s Island. Through 
this doorway came the ring of Scouse’s 
busy axe’at the woodpile, and the bright 
rays of the December sun, shining in on 
the array of ‘tins on the wall behind the 
stove, made them glisten like silver. The 
waters of the beautiful Barnegat lay in 


their winter sleep, a frozen’ crystal. Far 


as the eye could’ see, thé ice glittered 
like a mirror under the winter sun, with 
here and there’ a patch of darker color, 
marking an occasional air hole, while be- 
tween Stooling Point ‘and West Point, at 
the channel stake. was quite an expanse 
of open’ water. As Hank’ sat’ looking up 
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the bay, suddenly in the distance, he saw 
a tiny white speck that seemed to be 
moving swiftly before the brisk north- 
west wind. It grew steadily larger. 
Then he called through the doorway: 
“Scouse, here comes a feller in an ice 
boat, down past West Point. If he doesn’t 
look out he will run into that air hole.” 
As the boat came steadily on, Hank put 
one hand on the window ledge and slowly 


Live g reese decoys 


came to a standing position. His eyes 
widened in horror at the impending 
catastrophe, and as the boat plunged into 
the air hole, his pipe fell with a crash to 
the floor. With a hoarse cry of “My 
God, he-is in the hole,” he started for 
the door, but the boat crossed the water 
like a duck, climbed the ice on the other 
side, and was flying down the thorough- 
fare like a swallow, when he reached the 
open doorway. He had seen his first 
“Scooter” and the laugh was certainly 
on Hank. 


FTER dinner was over and the dishes 
washed and put away, Hank took a 
generous measure of corn from the 

grain bag and stepped out on the plat- 
form in front of the door. “Here, ducky, 
ducky,” he called, and at once a great 
chorus of quacking arose from the decoy 
pen, and as he threw the corn over the 
wire fence, they were soon. contentedly 
feeding. Hank took great pride in the 
decoys, almost all of them were named, 
and he talked to them as if.they were 
human, Of the geese decoys his. favor- 
ites were Dick, Buster, Lucy..and the 
Wild Gander, but of the duck decoys 
none could compare with Black Jake, a 
hybrid mallard—black duck, with dusky 
body and beautiful dark green head. He 
was the apple of his. master’s eye, the 
decoy par excellence. Scouse then brought 
a bucket of fresh water for the birds, and 
es he and. his father watched the feedin~ 
fowl, Jake would. flap his wings, and 
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twisting his head sideways, look at them 
with his bright black eyes as if he knew 
almost enough to talk. Closing the door 
of the shack, they made their way down 
the path to the shooting box on the 
point. When they came into dinner, 
Hank had left his number ten Parker 
and the big number eight in the box, but 
Scouse had brought his twelve bore with 
him. As they reached the reeds behind 
the blind, Hank, who was in the lead, 
said: “Let’s go in quietly for there might 
be some ducks in the decoys,” for by 
hard labor with their ice hooks they had 
kept a hole open on the point, and the 
decoys were set. Silently they crept 
through the reeds, and when Hank 
peeped over the box, he excitedly whis- 
pered: “Good Lord, Scouse, there are 
all of fifty ducks in the decoys.” As 
Scouse crawled up and peeped also, he 
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EXT morning they were again in 
the blind but the birds were not. 


flying, and about eleven o’clock 
Hank went in to prepare the dinner, 
leaving Scouse alone in charge. Sitting 
on the “Deacon Seat” contentedly eating 
his dinner, Hank saw through the north 
window, a great flock of. geese come in 
from the sea over Lavelette, seventy-five 
or more of them. They lowered down 
and swung over Nigger House Cove, on 


around West Point, and headed for’ 


Stooling Point. Settling lower and low- 
er, on they came. Soon they heard 
Scouse’s decoys, and curving their great 
wings they came right in. Such a 
clamor there was then with the decoys 
and in-coming geese, each trying to honk 
the louder. Trembling with excitement, 
Scouse reached for the big gun, and as 
the great flock came tumbling pell mell 


Hank—master bayman and best of duck hunting companions 


saw the open water of the air-hole filled 
with ducks, and a large number sitting 
on the edge of the ice. Hank cautiously 
reached jnto the box for the big gun, 
and when he had it safely in his hand 
he said: “Now, Scouse, you crawl around 
the north end of the box till you can see 
to shoot, for we won’t try to get into 
the box, they might see us. When you 
are ready we will try them on the water 
and then on the wing.” But alas! “The 
best laid plans of mice and men gang 
aft agley,” for when Scouse poked his 
head around the north corner of the 
box, two black ducks that were feeding 
close along the meadow bank saw him, 
and sprang’ up with loud quacks of 
alarm, but fell as suddenly to a quick 
double from the boy. Instantly at the 
alarm, as if a bomb had exploded under 
them, the great flock took wing, each one 
for himself, then up came the great gun 
to Hank’s shoulder, and at its “boom, 
boom,” it rained ducks in that air-hole. 
Seven big red-footed black ducks, and a 
drake mallard (the only one in the 
flock) was its toll. What the score would 
have been had they got in the sitting shot 
as well can very easily be imagined. 


in over the decoys, he rose and fired into 
the thick of them, and never touched a 
bird. With a gasp of astonishment, he 
swung quickly on an immense gander, 
that towered from the middle of the flock 
and killed him clean. Tumbling through 
the air he struck the ice with the crash 
of a pile driver. Quaking with excite- 
ment and disappointment he gathered his 
gander, and now mark what happened: 
No geese had been fiying for days, but 
within twenty minutes, another flock 
came from the same direction, exactly 
like the first one, about twenty-five of 
them. Again the decoys began to call, 
and the flock to answer. Again they 
lowered down on curved wings, and came 
rocking in over the decoys. Again 
Scouse arose and gave them both barrels 
of the big gun, and never killed a goose 
with either barrel. In anger and disgust 
he shouldered his gander, went to the 
house and would shoot no more that day. 
I could never account for his poor shoot- 
ing, unless the great number of the geese 
rattled him. I have .known him to: be 
alone in the blind with two. guns, when 
four geese came in, and he made a double 
with each gun, killing the entire flock. 
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- FTER”his great fiasco with the 
geese, Scouse had but little appetite 
; for supper, and spent a restless 
night, but with the coming of another 
day, his youthful spirits rose and he 
was ready to try again. A change of 
weather had come in the night; the wind 
was shifting from south to westerly and 
it looked like a heavy blow coming. They 
cleared the air-hole of the ice that had 
accumulated in the night, and decided 
they would not put out any live decoys 
for fear f the ice moving. After break- 
fast they placed a few wooden decoys in 
the air hole and a few more on the ice, 
but the few birds that were flying did not 
act well, so Scouse went back to the 
shack and, putting four ducks in a crate, 
among them Black Jake, brought them 
out to the point and staked them on the 
meadow bank, a pair on either side of 
the blind. The prospects were poor and 
Hank had not brought out his guns, but 
he got into the box with Scouse, and 
lighted the oil stove and made things 
comfortable. Although Scouse had killed 
a number of hen mallards, he had never 
yet killed a drake and he wanted one 
badly. As they sat there waiting, Hank 
said: “Scouse, here come your drake 
mallards from the south, three of them.” 
On-came the mallards while Hank and 
Scouse crouched low, but. they were 
wary and suspicious, and when almost 
within range sheered off and circled the 
blind. As they came over the ice again, 
Hank called softly to Black Jake: “Talk 
to ’em, Jake, talk to ’em,” and Jake, as 
if he fully understood, gave his rasping 
call, then standing on his toes, he vigor- 
ously flapped his wings. This started up 
the other decoys who quacked loudly, and 
now all doubts set at rest, the mallards, 
with wings curved and feet extended, 
came right in over the decoys. Scouse 
rose to shoot, and two of them lapped 
and dropped to the first barrel. At the 
report the remaining drake sprang up in 
the air like a rocket, but Scouse kept cool 
and, holding well over him, killed him 
clean. They were big red-footed winter 
mallards, in full plumage and made a 
beautiful picture as Scouse brought them 
into the blind, with his face all wreathed 
in smiles. ‘Here’s where I get even with 
the mallards,” he said, “and say, Dad, 
did you hear Jake talk to ’em? Ain’t 
he a dandy?” “Yes,” said Hank; “I 
wouldn’t take twenty-five dollars of any 
man’s money for him.” 


O, talking and smoking, the time 

passed. The wind steadily working 

westerly and blowing harder until 
finally it blew a regular gale and Scouse 
said: “Dad, do you think there’s any 
danger of the ice moving?” “Naw,” said 
Hank; “why its ten inches thick and solid 
for miles, and the wind on shore. Just 
then the decoys began to quack loudly in 
alarm, and Scouse, looking up, said: 
“Here she comes.” Gun in hand he 
sprang from the box, while Hank quick- 
ly followed him, and each rushed to un- 
snap the chains of the decoys. Jumping 
up .on the advancing ice Hank got his 
decoys loose, when with incredible veloc- 
ity the solid ice, pushed by the hurricane 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 279) 
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COLONEL GRAVES’ INTEREST IN GAME 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE LATE CHIEF OF THE FOREST SERVICE 
AND SOME OF THE THINGS HE HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN GAME CONSERVATION 


HE resignation of Col. Henry S. 
Graves, Chief Forester, calls for 
more than passing comment by those 

interested in the preservation and per- 
petuation of game. The general infor- 
mation as to Col. Graves’ activities in 
matters of game, seems limited to his 
interest in the elk of Yellowstone 
Park. My frequent contact with game 
protectionists indicates that many of 
them also have little knowledge of what 
he has been progressively accomplishing 
for the general conservation of game. I 
have enjoyed Col. Graves’ friendship for 
twenty-four years, and since I have con- 
stantly known the details of his work in 
behalf of our game and for several years 
have been closely associated with his ac- 
tivities toward that end, I sincerely feel 
that if his services be made more widely 
known, the general understanding of 
them will be helpful in the future to the 
whole problem of game conservation. 

So far back as 1893 the Boone and 
Crockett Club pointed out the necessity 
of placing game under the administration 
of the Forest Service. Since then it has 
been constantly and actively advocating 
this idea. Long before he became Presi- 
dent, Col. Roosevelt emphasized this be- 
fore many associations, and again in 
1901, and many times subsequently he 
publicly advocated it. Gradually all 
game conservationists realized the neces- 
sity of it, and in one form or another ef- 
forts to secure legislation toward this end 
have been attempted. Today intelligent 
opinion is unanimous in behalf of it, but 
up to the present time it has not been 
possible to secure the needed legislation 
to bring it about. Yet a result of real 
significance has been achieved. There 
has been established a general recognition 
of the fact that the preservation and per- 
petuation of our western big game out- 
side of National Parks, is a problem de- 
pending more than anything else on the 
administration of the Forest Service. 

Has Col. Graves recognized this fact, 
and if so what has been his attitude to- 
ward it and what has he done to include 
game conservation in the general pro- 
gram of Forest Administration? 


S chairman of the Game Preserva- 
tion Committee of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, I first sought the co- 

operation of Col. Graves in game matters 
in 1912, and I have since been in active 
codperation with him on these questions 
continuously up to the date of his resig- 
nation. I can positively say that Col. 
Graves has been an active and enthusias- 
tic game conservationist; he has always 
given an undue proportion of his time to 
it; he has studied it with intelligence, and 
he has energetically directed the admin- 
istration of the whole Forest Service to- 
ward that end. He has spared neither 
time nor extra work carefully to con- 
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sider all suggestions brought to him by 
game protectors, and when by investiga- 
tion he has determined what he has be- 
lieved to be right, he has always striven 
with courage to accomplish the needed 
results without regard to criticism. 

His experience in general conservation 
and his knowledge of the whole problem 
have enabled him so to grasp the game 
question that he has formulated a broad, 
sound policy of game conservation; in 
fact, he has been the first who has seen 
clearly the practical relation of the For- 
est Service to it. Every one interested 
in the subject should read and study his 
exposition of it in Recreation, May, 1915, 
and particularly his address before the 
National Parks Conference, published in 
Proceedings of the National Parks Con- 
ference, Washington, 1917. 

Col. Graves has recognized that the ef- 
ficiency of the Forest Administration for 
game conservation is a very practical 
question involving many conflicting inter- 
ests, that it is a political question in each 
state, and a national question in Con- 
gress. It has been necessary to infuse 
an interest in game among over twelve 
hundred forest supervisors and rangers. 
To obtain results has required patience 
and persistence, for, at best, results can 
come but slowly. Col. Graves has been 
progressively solving all these difficulties, 
until he has secured a solid foundation of 
game protective sentiment throughout the 
whole Forest Service, and there is a 
growing recognition among the states of 
the advantages and effectiveness of its 
game administration. Also sportsmen’s 
organizations and all others interested 
are beginning to have a real dependence 
on the Forest Service’s administration of 
the game. For these reasons no backward 


steps could be taken by future Chief For- 
esters. The interested public will demand 
from the Forest Service a progressive 
continuance of the work which Col, 
Graves has conducted so enthusiastically. 


HE practical difficulties which Col. 
Graves has encountered have been 
very real. The States, not the For- 
est Service, have had jurisdiction over the 
game, except that part of it which they 
have entrusted to the Forest Service in 
State Preserves in the National, Forests, 
and the powers as game wardens which 
they have delegated to the Forest Rang- 
ers. The only independent power which 
the Forest Service has possessed has been 
that of restricting in behalf of game the 
grazing areas on the public lands which 
might otherwise be wholly given over to 
cattle and sheep. This at once conflicts 
with live stock interests, represented by 
~ powerful associations, which have a lead- 
ing influence in both State and Congres- 
sional legislation, and also a strong di- 
rection in the moulding of local opinion. 
Then again Forest supervisors and 
rangers must be carefully selected from 
experienced experts trained both in for- 
estry and grazing. A few years ago their 
game protection work was of little im- 
portance. Their time directed to game 
had been in the nature of extra work 
donated for the cause. It is but natural 
that grazing experts should tend to con- 
sider a part of their duties the advancing 
of the grazing interests in preference to 
those of game protection, and to feel that 
their ambitions should lie more in the 
direction of increasing five stock. The 
task of interesting in the game, men of 
such training and tastes has in many 
cases been a difficult one. It could not be 
accomplished by official orders alone. It 
must finally come through the interest of 
the Chief Forester and through his abil- 
ity to inspire such an interest throughout 
the whole Service. Col. Graves has 
steadily been accomplishing this until 
now the spirit of game conservation is 
instilled into the whole Forest adminis- 
tration. The fact that here and there lo- 
cal rangers or supervisors do not sym- 
pathize with game protection so much as 
they do with grazing interests is nothing 
more than what occurs among citizens in 
general. It would be as impossible to 
realize the hope that every forest ranger 
could be a lover of game as it would be 
to expect iteof every legislator, citizen, 
or even of every sportsman. When such 
cases have been brought to Col. Graves’ 
attention he has always been willing to 
investigate them and where necessary to 
try to make improvements. Those who 
have criticized him for the seeming in- 
difference of some of his rangers have 
wholly overlooked his difficulties and the 
larger problems involved. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 282) 
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FORESTRY AND GAME CONSERVATION 


THE PRESERVATION OF GAME ANIMALS, BIRDS AND FISH, AND THE ELIMINA- 
TION OF GAME VIOLATIONS IS AN IMPORTANT DUTY OF FOREST OFFICERS 


HE Forest Service has charge of 

about 155 million acres of forest 

land which constitute the natural 
home of wild life of all kinds. It may 
safely be said that the National Forests 
and National Parks together contain the 
greater part of the big game that is 
left in the United States, outside of 
Alaska. Certainly they represent the 
future hope of game. 

The protection of game has been given 
recognition since the establishment of the 
National Forests, though greatest prog- 
ress has been made during the last six 
years or so. Game is recognized as one 
of the resources of the National Forests, 
and its protection and proper adminis- 
istration is given a place in connection 
with the various other natural resources. 

This point of view was expressed in 
the formal] instructions, printed in the 
National Forest Manual, as follows: 


“Game is a product of the forests. 
It adds materially to the enjoyment 
of the National Forests by the public 
as well as to their possible economic 
uses. The preservation of game ani- 
mals, birds, and fish, and the elimi- 
nation of game violations, is an im- 
portant duty of forest officers. This 
is furthermore made incumbent upon 
the Forest Service by the act of 
May 23, 1908, which provided that 
all reasonable assistance in the pro- 
tection of game within the National 
Forests be given the State authori- 
ties. Failure to take an active part 
in game protection will be considered 
neglect of duty.” 


NE of the cardinal principles of ad- 
ministration of the National For- 
ests has been that of Codrdinated 
use; that is, the various resources are 
used in such a way that one will not con- 
flict with another, 
and all will be han- 
dled so as to secure 
a maximum of pub- 
lic benefits. Thus, 
forestry, water 
power, grazing, 
mining, recreation 
use, and wild life 
conservation are 
provided for side 
by side. Naturally, 
this means regu- 
lated use of each 
and such restric- 
tions upon each 
that it can be de- 
veloped without 
conflict with the 
use of the various 
other resources. 
Game and other 
wild life in the Na- 
tional Forests can 
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not be preserved without special protec- 
tion and intelligent care. 

There are too many destructive agen- 
cies working against wild life to permit 
the holding of the idea that somehow or 
other the game will, take care of itself. 
This means that provision must be made 
for wild life, particularly game animals 
which require forage, like elk. The de- 
termination of how far grazing and other 
economic developments should be restrict- 
ed in order to provide for elk or other 
game animals can not be determined by 
any effort to weigh economi¢ values ex- 
pressed in terms of money. Such economic 
value should of course be given con- 
sideration, but the final determination of 
the place of game must be based on broad 
judgment which considers every public 
service that is rendered by the existence 
of wild animals on the one hand, and the 
use of the same lands exclusively. for do- 
mestic stock or other economic develop- 
ment on the other hand. 


HE position of the Forest Service is 
that efficient game conservation re- 
quires planning, as well as efficient 

carrying out of game laws. Therefore, 
in administering the National Forests 
the Forest officers are working out defin- 
ite plans for each Forest, which will make 
provision for breeding refuges, summer 
and winter feeding grounds, and proper 
provisions for hunting. Naturally much 
of this planning is at its beginning, but 
effort is being made to foresee the needs 
before the economic development of other 
resources makes difficult proper provision 
for the game. 

Expressed in the formal instructions to 
Forest officers, the policy is: 


“Farseeing plans for game culture 
are essential for all the National 
Forests, particularly in those local- 


Forest land constitutes the natural home of our wild life 


ities where there is a tendency to 
absorb into use areas which repre- 
sent those remaining available to 
game. Game needs must be consid- 
ered in making the final allotment of 
stock to such areas. The most ef- 
fective way now known for protect- 
ing and developing game is to set 
aside lands where the animals may 
breed unmolested, so the increase will 
be available for hunting outside such 
areas.” 


This principle of planning is being put 
into effect in the National Forests. Far- 
reaching plans are being made in connec- 
tion with the handling of the timber, 
grazing, and other resources, and the 
game constitutes an important chapter in 
every one of these plans. Already the 


grazing administration in many Forests 
is being modified at certain points to 
meet the game requirements, as a result 
of this planning. 


HE principle of setting aside game 
1 refuges for breeding purposes has 

been regarded as an important one. 
The theory of these refuges, however, 
is not to breed up an indefinite amount 
of game. It is rather to maintain an 
equilibrium of the capital stock of game 
which it is deemed possible and desirable 
to maintain on a Government Forest. Our 
theory is to locate game refuges intelli- 
gently, with reference to their usefulness 
in breeding game, having right condi- 
tions for feed and having them of ap- 
proximately the right size. I am op- 
posed to indiscriminate and unintelligent 
location of game refuges merely to be 
eble to say that there is a certain area 
of so-called game refuges. : 

The Forest Service is without adequate 
authority to set aside game refuges as 
we would like. We therefore have been 
using State author- 
ity to superimpose 
State Game Pre- 
serves on the Na- 
tional Forests 
where this seems 
desirable. There 
are now about 74 
State Game Pre- 
serves of this kind. 
This is in addition 
to three «National 
Game Preserves. 
In the majority of 
cases they have 
been selected by 
the Forest Service 
and often estab- 
lished by the State 
Legislatures upon 
our recommenda- 
tion. In some in- 

(CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 284) 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART SEVEN OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS 
AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL—THE SEA DUCKS CONCLUDED 


THE EIDER DUCKS 

HE eider ducks are noted for their 

down. After the nest of moss and 

seaweed is built among the rocks or 
stunted bushes on the coast of Labrador 
or the islands of the far north seas, the 
female deposits her large bluish-gray 
eggs and proceeds to cover them and line 
the nest as well with the soft warm down 
of her breast. It is then that the eider- 
down hunters collect the feathers. When 
the nest has been persistently robbed and 
the female, in the effort to keep her eggs 
covered has stripped her breast of down, 
the drake will come to the rescue and 
pluck the feathers from his own breast. 

According to Saunders the average 
yield of down from a nest in Iceland is 
about one-sixth of a pound. On this 
island, as well as in other places, the 
birds are encouraged and protected by 
law. I understand the birds are not 
killed for their down since the feathers 
lose their elasticity after death, and 
only the “live” feathers are taken from 
the nests. Eider-down is of considerable 
commercial value and the gathering of 
the feathers is an important industry in 
the northern countries of Europe, al- 
though on this side of the Atlantic it is 
often neglected. 

When ice has formed over their north- 
ern feeding grounds, the eiders move 
south to the New England States and 
the Great Lakes. During unusually 
severe winters they will come as far 
south as the middle states. 

The first flocks to visit us in the late 
fall or winter are often comprised of the 
female birds and the young of the year, 
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White-winged scoter (male) 
Oidemia deglandi 


since the hardier old drakes do not mi- 
grate so far south until later, or perhaps 
not at all during an open winter. 

The eiders fly swiftly and powerfully, 
often but a few yards above the water. 
They are rarely seen flying over land 
since they are great lovers of the sea 
and take a direct course on their migra- 
tions, not following the indentations of 
the coast but passing over only the most 
sea-ward points of land. They are great 
divers, and since their diet is largely 
composed of fish their flesh is tough and 
undesirable. 

The varieties are known as the com- 
mon eider, the American eider, which re- 
places the common eider on sections of 
the Atlantic coast; the king eider, the 
Pacific eider and the spectacled eider. 


The. American eider—Male: Upper 
parts white, excepting top of head, which 
is black with a greenish tinge on the 
feathers at sides of back of head; breast, 
cream color; lesser and middle wing 
coverts and patch on either side of 
rump, white; greater wing coverts and 
secondaries and tail, brownish black; 
lower part of back, rump, and underparts 
below breast, black; bill, legs and feet, 
olive green. Length, twenty-two inches. 
Female: Plumage, light brown, streaked 
with narrow darker brown and: black 
lines; underparts, buff or grayish brown; 
bill, legs and feet same as male. Range: 
North America from Labrador and north 
Atlantic islands to Delaware on Atlantic 
coast; occasionally on the Great Lakes. 

The common eider is very similar in 
coloration to the American eider and a 
description of one answers equally well 
for that of the other. Its range is the 
northeastern coast of North America, 
south to New England States. 


The King eider—Male: Head, throat, 
neck, upper part of back, wing coverts 
and large patch on either side of rump, 
white, excepting top of head. which is 
gray and cheeks which are pale green; 
line along base of bill, spot beneath eye 
and V-shaped mark from chin along sides 
of throat, black; breast, dark cream col- 
or; lower back, rump and rest of under 
parts, black; tail, brownish black; bill, 
legs and feet, grayish green. Length, 
twenty-three inches. Female: Head, chin, 
throat, buff streaked with brown; chest 
and sides, light buff; back and under 
parts, blackish brown; tail, black; legs 


Black-bellied tree ducks are found throughout the Southern States as well as in Mexico and South America 
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Red-breaster merganser (male) 
Mergus serrator 


and feet, dull ochre. Range: Arctic re- 
gions, south on Atlantic to New Jersey; 
Great Lakes. Not found on Pacific south 
of Alaska. Not abundant. 

The Pacific eider and the spectacled 
eider are very similar birds, found only 
in Alaska. 


THE SCOTERS 


HESE ducks have many traits in 
common with the eiders, with which 
they are often found associating. 
They are sea lovers, although they are 
found inland as well, and are swift flyers 
and expert divers. Their diet is the same 
as the eider ducks and their flesh is like- 
wise tough and with a fishy flavor. There 
are four varieties: The surf-scoter, the 
white-winged scoter, the American scoter 
and the velvet scoter. 

Surf-scoter—Male: Plumage, black, 
excepting triangular spot on forehead, 
with point forward, and another on nape, 
which are white; bill, red orange. 
Length, twenty-one inches. Female: 
Plumage, brownish black with white 
patch on lores and another behind ears. 
Range: North America from Atlantic to 
Pacific; south to Middle Atlantic States 
and California. Often called bay- and 
sea-coot. 

White-winged scoter.—Male: Plumage, 
black, excepting small patch under eye 
and speculum on wing white; bill, black, 
red and white; legs and feet, scarlet. 
Length, twenty inches. Female: Black- 
ish brown; white spots on head; bill, 
dusky; legs and feet, flesh color. Range: 
Northern portions of North America on 
both coasts, south to Chesapeake, Illinois 
and Lower California. 

American scoter.—Male: Entire plum- 
age black; bill, black, orange on basal 
half; legs and feet, black. Length, about 
nineteen inches. Female: Sooty brown 
above, soiled white underneath; bill, 
black; scmetimes marked with yellow; 
legs and feet, olive brown. Range: 
North America on Atlantic and Pacific, 
Arctic regions to New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia; interior south to Great Lakes. 
Called also black coot, whistling coot and 
has other local names. 

The velvet scoter is given in the check- 
list as an old-world bird occasionally 
visiting our shores. Its general appear- 
ance is velvety black and the speculum 
or wing mirror is white. 

The scoters or coots and the eiders are 
often hunted in an arduous and rather 


sh a. 


Hooded merganser (male and female) 


Lophodytes cucullatus 


exciting manner from a line of small 
boats anchored far out at sea... The fowl 
are shot as they fly over the line of 
boats. Since the ducks fly best in stormy 
weather, the sport is often attended with 
much hardship and sometimes danger. 
In clear, calm weather the coots and 
eiders, with the old squaws, are in the 
habit of remaining on the waves some 
distance from shore and it is next to im- 
possible to get near them. However, on 
a wild, stormy day the fowl are mostly 
on the wing and often follow certain lines 
of flight, and then offer shots as they fly 
past or over tiie hunters. 

A sufficient number of sportsmen are 
enlisted to form a line of boats. Each 
shooter has his boat, and if he so desires, 
a bayman to do the rowing or tend the 
engine and handle the boat in general.* 
The start is made early in the morning 
and the shooters proceed to their re- 
spective positions in the line which has 
been determined by drawing numbers the 
night before. The boats are placed so 
that a duck passing midway between two 
of them will be just within range of both. 
Decoys are seldom used. Those who 
shoot from the outer end of the line are 
often two or three miles from shore, 
sometimes much further. 

As may well be imagined, the sport 
ealls for very skilful shooting, since the 
anchored boats are often tossed about by 
a heavy sea and the ducks are always un- 
der full headway when they pass. One 
must not only be a good duck shot but a 
good sailor as well. Sea-sickness and 
good shooting are far from synonymous. 
The old hands who are accustomed to 


*It is now unlawful to shoot ducks from any 
boat propelled by means other than oars. 


American merganser (male) 
Mergus americanus 


being at sea in a small boat and who can 
preserve an even balance do most if not 
all of the killing. The sportsman new 
to the game will use many shells before 
he bags a single duck, and perhaps wish 
himself on shore in the bargain. The 
weather may not only be stormy but bit- 
ter cold as well, and the heaviest clothes 
are needed to protect one against the 
chilling winds which sweep unobstructed 
over the open sea.: 

The coots and eiders are protected by 
heavy outer feathers and a thick cover- 
ing of down next to the skin. They are 
difficult birds to kill at once at any dis- 
tance further than medium ranges, and 
a wounded bird is next to impossible to 
secure, 

The sportsman who owns a 10-gauge 
gun may use it to advantage. Number 
2 shot or larger may be used in the 10- 
or 8-gauge; number 2 to number 4 is 
proper in the 12-gauge. 

After the coots are brought to bag, 
they are as difficult to pluck as they are 
to eat. Sore fingers and an outraged 
stomach may be counted upon. So the 
hunting must be worth the fun, for cer- 
tainly the game is not worth the work. 

Scoters and eiders are sometimes shot 
from the beaches on points of the coast 
which reach far seaward, and there they 
often come to the decoys. They are oc- 
casionally shot over decoys on the bays 
and sounds, as well as on the larger in- 
terior lakes, by sportsmen hunting other 
ducks. 


THE MERGANSERS 


HE mergansers are given in the 

check-list as a separate family of 

the order swimmers. They are 
readily distinguished from the ducks by 
their slim, serrate spike-like bills. They 
are all fish-eating birds and dive and 
swim rapidly under water in pursuit of 
small fish, which their saw-edged bills 
enable them to catch. The two largest 
have a fishy flavor and are undesirable as 
food. There are three species: The 
American merganser, the . red-breasted 
merganser and the hooded merganser. 
All are very handsome birds, and as they 
fly very rapidly they offer excellent 
marks. 

The American merganser—This bird is 
handsomer than the other mergansers 
less common than any of them. Male: 
Head and upper neck, glossy, greenish 


Surf-scoter (male) Oidemia nerspicillata black; lower neck, breast and wings, 
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Eider duck (male) 
Somateria mollissima 


white, with black bar on wings; back, 
black, fading to ashy gray on lower part 
and tail; under parts, delicate salmon 
color; bill, legs and feet, red. Length, 
about twenty-six inches. Female and 
young of both sexes: Smaller than male; 
head and upper neck, reddish brown; 
chin and throat, white; rest of upper 
parts and tail, ashy gray; breast and 
under parts, white; speculum, white. 
Length, female, about twenty-two inches. 

The American merganser is known by 
many common or local names of which 
sheldrake, buff-breasted sheldrake, goos- 
ander, saw-duck and saw-bill are the most 
familiar. Like the ducks, it is migratory. 
It is found throughout North America, 
liking both salt and fresh water, and 
breeds in some of our northern states 
and from there into Canada. The nest of 
leaves, grass and moss is built in a hole 
in a tree. 

These birds fly very swiftly and come 
well to the decoys, especially if the coun- 


terfeits are painted to represent their— 


species. They are bagged now and then 
by the sportsman shooting ducks over 
duck decoys. 

The Red-breasted merganser—This 
bird is also known as the sheldrake, saw- 
and spike-bill, as well as water pheasant, 
and is seen more frequently on salt water 
than is the preceding species. It is com- 
mon on the brackish bays near the ocean, 
but is also found on the rivers, lakes and 
small streams of the interior. 

Male: Head and throat, black, with 
metallic green and purple reflections; 
long, pointed crest of disintegrated 
feathers over top of head and nape, 
black; broad white collar around neck; 
sides of lower neck and upper breast, 
cinnamon red, with black streaks; lower 
breast, under parts and greater part of 
wings, white; rest of wings, black; back, 
black; lower back and sides, finely barred 
with black and white; white patch of 
feathers with black border in front of 
wings; two black bars across the white 
on wings; bill red; legs and feet orange 
red. Length, about twenty-three inches. 
Female and young: 
crest, brownish buff or cinnamon; back 
and tail, dark ashy; throat and under 
parts, white; speculum or wing mirror, 
white; bili, legs and feet, like male. 

The female and young of the red- 
breasted merganser and the American 
merganser are bewilderingly similar at 


a 


Head, neck and - 
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King eider (male) 
Somateria spectabilis 


a short distance, but identification may 
be made with a bird in hand by the posi- 
tion of the nostrils which are near the 
center of the American merganser’s bill 
and near the base of the red-breasted 
species. 

I have had fair sport shooting the red- 
breasted merganser over decoys on 
Barnegat Bay. They are swift, graceful 
flyers and often decoy very prettily. 

One time in particular, I made quite a 
good bag of these birds while goose hunt- 
ing in the early spring, before spring 
shooting was prohibited. There were 
far more geese and mergansers on the 
bay than any other water-fowl, and as 
the geese were not flying well, we turned 
our attention to the less desirable shel- 
drakes. 

We used only red-breasted merganser 
decoys and shot from a small reedy 
island out in the center of the bay. The 
birds were quite plentiful, decoyed well, 
and the shooting was often rapid. The 
day was cold and clear, with the sun 
shining brightly. The handsome male 
birds dressed in their finest and most 
vivid plumage—that of the mating sea- 
son—were indeed beautiful as they swung 
gracefully in over the decoys, their bright 
colors flashing in the sunlight. They 
rather reminded one of cock English 
pheasants flying on a bright day. 

It is unfortunate that the sheldrake is 
not a better table bird, for as a mark it 
answers every purpose and often affords 
good shooting, and is certainly a very 
handsome fowl in the bag. As. the ducks 





American coot Fulica americana 
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American eider (male) 
Somateria dresseri 





become scarce more attention will no 
doubt be paid to the merganser, ‘even 
though the flavor of their flesh hardly 
warrants the cooking. “ 

The red-breasted. merganser often re- 
mains within our northern and central 
states throughout the winter, provided 
its feeding waters are not entirely frozen 


“over. I recently saw many of these birds 


on the upper part of the Delaware River. 
It was in the latter part of January, with 
the temperature well down toward zero. 
~ The birds were evidently wintering there 
and appeared thoroughly satisfied with 
conditions as they swam and dove in the 
cold water and walked about on the ice. 

The Hooded merganser—The hooded 
merganser is the smallest of the three 
varieties. The male is remarkable for its 
beautiful crest, from which it was named. 

Male: Head, neck and upper parts, 
black; large semicircular black crest with 
fan-shaped white patch on either side 
back of eye; lower back, browm; specu- 
lum, white, crossed by two black bars; 
breast, wing linings and under parts, 
white, finely wavéd with brown and 
dusky on sides and rear; two crescent 
shaped bars of black on sides of breast; 
bill, black; legs and feet, yellowish 
brown; iris yellow. Length, about 
eighteen inches: Female and young: 
Head, neck, upper parts and sides, grayish 
brown; crest, brown, smaller than male 
and without white patch; patch on wing, 
white with black bar; under parts, white; 
tail, grayish brown; bill, legs and feet, 
same as male; iris hazel. Length, about 
sixteen and a half inches. 

Unlike its two relatives that delight 
in rapidly flowing rivers, rough bays and 
the windy stretches of large lakes, the 
hooded merganser’s choice is the quiet 
water of small ponds and streams. They 
are often found on the small, still ponds 
in the héart of the forest where the 
thickly wooded shores afford cover de- 
sired also by the wood duck. It flies 
very swiftly and is an expert diver. 

While in the woods of northern Maine 
one fall, I spent a considerable amount of © 
time chasing several flocks of hooded 
mergansers about a lake. I attempted to 
approach them in a canoe but was most 
unsuccessful. When still far out of gun 
shot the birds would dive, coming up 
again at a surprising distance. They re- 
peated this performance each time I en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 278) 
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ENGLISH SETTER CLUB FIELD TRIALS 


A REVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH EVENT OF THIS CLUB RUN AT MEDFORD, NEW 
JERSEY, ON ITS OWN COURSE, WHERE MANY PROMINENT DOGS COMPETED 


. 


EGINNING on Monday morning, 
March 29th, and ending well into the 
evening of Saturday, April 3, 1920, 

—under blue-bird skies, the entire week 
excepting a Friday of disagreeable show- 
ers, which hampered but did not stop the 
running of the events as scheduled, the 
English Setter Club of America ran their 
Fifteenth Field Trials. 

The very hospitable little village of 
Medford, N. J., during the entire week 
literally went to the dogs. Seemingly 
every latch string hung out for the ac- 
commodation of the stranger within its 
gates and such entertainment as that of- 
fered by mine host of the Medford Hotel 
will long be remembered by all who sat 
around that well filled board. From the 
four corners of the country were gath- 
ered the lovers of good dogs and every 
day we met on the grounds such well 
known Trial enthusiasts as Mr. Sam G. 
Allen, Mr. Frank Reily, Mr. William 
Ziegler, Jr., Dr. William Bruette, Mr. W. 
J. Wilson, Mr. William H. Smathers, Miss 
Marion Dupont and others. The club 
owns some 210 acres, with hunting privi- 
leges on a large tract of adjoining terri- 
tory. The entire property is but a short 
distance from the 
center of the town. 
Almost in the cen- 
ter of the club’s 
holdings a rising 
of the ground 
forms a_ perfeci 
grandstand as it 
were—the neces- 
sary course encir- 
cling this hill and 
allowing ithe gal- 
lery a full and un- 
obstructed view of 
every stake as it 
was run — the 
brace in action— 
the judges, han- 
dlers and guide be- 
ing in full ‘ view 
from cast-off to 
finish, and very 
few -points made 
or bevies flushed 
were missed by the 
gallery—who used 
the benches provid- 
ed and the automo- 
biles parked on the 
hill as grandstand 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


seats. It certainly was an innovation in 
Field Trials and could the club so plant 
their holdings with grain which could be 
left on the grounds uncut—as cover for 
the birds—the entire course would offer 
bird work which is now more or less con- 
fined to one end of the course. The club 
house, kennels, stables and so forth are 
located on the hill and here each day 
luncheon was served to the entire assem- 
blage. Every effort each day was made 
by the club officials to make these Field 
days enjoyable. 


NE of those little happenings which 
live in the memory and endear the 
dog to all his friends of the field, 

happened Friday during the rainning of 
the Open All-age event. Tip Top Merry 
Boy coming down the course, swung into 
the lane leading up to the club house, and 
standing crossways’ of the roadway— 
pointed directly into the brush along the 
fence at the roadside. An automobile 
coming along at a good rate of speed, and 
the driver, not hearing the warning 
shouts from the gallery to stop, rounded 
the curve into the lane and came up to 
within 18 inches of the pointing dog be- 


" Jersey Pfince, winner of the Open All-Age, owned by Frank Reily 


fore coming to a stop. Little Merry Boy 
never quivered—and not until the judges 
and handlers came up and the birds were 
flushed did he break his point and move 
along on the course—followed by the 
cheers and hand clappings of the gallery 
on the hill. 


HE Members derby was won by Mr. 
Frank Reily with Jersey Hiker—Mr. 
William Ziegler’s Ruth Boaz second 

and Vic O’Crahu third. The Members All- 
age was won by Eugene M’s Jim—Bob 
O’Crahu second, Maids Eugene and Fly H 
dividing third. 

In the Open All-age Mr. Frank Reily 
produced the winner in Jersey Prince, 
Guy Romeo being second—and Shores 
Ruby Pearl third. The Free-for-all was 
the big stake for a purse of $1,000. and 
was won by Comanche Rap—Great Island 
Robert the Devil second—both owned by 
Mr. William Ziegler Jr. Jersey Prince 
and Chester Valley Blue divided third 
money. 

Mr. Frank I. Brown and Mr. Phillip M. 
Essig judged the entire trial—and their 
work, while not at all easy, due to the 
restricted course and unusual bird prob- 
lems, met with the 
unqualified 
approval of every 
one present. The 
club had made very 
liberal releases of 
Arizona and native 
quail over the en- 
tire course—in ad- 
dition to which the 
dogs found an oc- 
casional pheasant. 
A visit to one of 
these trials is sure 
to prove an in- 
centive to better 
breeding and to 
those who own field 
dogs there comes a 
longing to produce 
something that 
might contest the 
honors at one of 
these meets. On 
Monday evening a 
Bench Show for 
members was held 
at Medford, Mr. 
John Harris judg- 
ing the classes. 
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HOME TRAINING OF THE PUPPY 

AVING made up our minds that we 

have secured the individual we are 

looking for we must lay our plans 
fot his education and make a decision 
as to whether our pupil is to be schooled 
for the big open country on chicken or 
quail, with a chance perhaps of making 
a name for himself in some of the big 
stakes on the Field Trial circuit as a 
Derby performer, or whether he is to 
match his skill against the wily grouse, 
be a first class woodcock dog or just a 
common meat dog taking in everything 
that comes his way in the shape of 
feathered game and doing his hunting 
in his own meat dog way. 

Presumably, if we have aspirations 
for our newly acquired puppy becoming 
a second Mary Montrose, we wisely de- 
cide to place his education in the hands 
of a reliable trainer who has the ground, 
the birds, and the knowledge of how to 
make Derby winners from Derby pros- 
pects. If we have such a puppy and the 
individual and the breeding warrant the 
test, it is well to place the puppy in such 
a trainer’s hands for trial, for should he 
fail to pass, we yet may have the timber 
for a high class shooting dog, should our 
pleasure carry us into the quail country. 

If, however, we have made up our 
minds that what we want is really a high 
class shooting companion, one who travels 
afield with us performing to our satisfac- 
tion as a brush dog or a field dog should, 
who rides in an automobile or a railroad 
car without requiring shackles, one who 
stays put, in other words, wherever we 
take him we must begin his education at 
an early age and at home. 

Such dogs as we have in our mind’s 
eye are rare. Every man owns one or 
thinks he does until he sees a good one. 
Grouse and woodcock dogs are scarce 
and the best of them are home bred. Did 
you ever see a good one? Did he range 
beyond whistle of the mouth? Did he 
knock down trees and tear up the brush? 
Did his owner yell, run him down, and 
thrash him every hour? Did he walk 
in the road when his master did? Did he 
hunt back of you half of the time? Did 
he crawl all over every one in the car, 
eat up the game and the lunch and hunt 
about one day in every three. 

Our proposal is to show you, step by 
step, how a good puppy can be home 
trained so that he can shine in any 
company afield and be a welcome visitor 
in any home and a joy to his master until 
he is called to the happy hunting grounds, 
having earned a niche in the memory of 
all who love a good dog. If it is possible 
to secure two promising puppies of dif- 
ferent blood lines, either both males or a 
male and a female, so much the better, 
for, as our work progresses-we are sure 
to find one pup much more to our liking 
than the other, both as to brairivand tem- 
perament and this pup we can carry on 
to perfection, disposing of the other at 
some early stage in its training or when 
fully broken. We do not helieve that 
working ‘two puppies in company or 
working a puppy in company with an 
older broken dog is of any benefit or 
makes the training of our pupil any 
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easier of accomplishment. We believe 
in giving one dog at a time our undi- 
vided attention and requiring the same 
of him. : 


We should want our puppy to come to- 


us and become a part of our household at~- 
an early age—eight or ten weeks being 
an age at which we should begin to claim 
his attention. 

In the illustration we show two 
young pointers, brother and_ sister, 
bred from the best of pointer blood lines 
that at 6 months of age, when this pho- 
tograph was taken, were perfectly broken 
and had been heavily shot over. The pic- 
ture shows them down on quail in the 
stubble fields of Georgia. 

The successive stages through which 
we shall carry our puppy to perfection 
we will designate as follows: House and 
yard training, field training on game, re- 
trieving. In following issues of FOREST 
AND STREAM we will advance our ideas 
as to the home training of the puppy. 

Now is the season when we should look 
about us for a youngster that will repay 
us for the labor expended and one that 
by a summer’s work may be ready for 
the gun and the field when the brown 
leaves rustle again.—E. R. W. 


Se ee TRE 
JOSEPHINE WATTS 
~~. we illustrate a very fine exam- 

ple of the American foxhound—one 
with a remarkable record, Josephine 
Watts (Hope x Erdine), owned and bred 
by Mr. Jack Mansfield, Taunton, Mass. 


» that line. 
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Winnings: best hound in show, Boston, 
1920; best bitch in show and third in en- 
durance in Field Trials, Brunswick Club 
trials, Barre, Mass., October, 1919. 


THE STUD DOG 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

PROPOS of the most excellent article 

in the March number of the Forest 
AND STREAM, “The Stud Dog,” too much 
cannot be said in commendation; it seems 
to me, however, that there is a step be- 
yond to be considered. The addition to 
the article I would express briefly as 
follows: | 

Breed that good setter, or pointer ma- 
tron, of yours to the stud dog of cor- 
rect breeding that possesses himself the 
qualifications you wish to perpetuate; the 
qualifications that will, if properly de- 
veloped in your puppies, make them most 
useful in the country which you expect 
to hunt in; the qualifications that will 
give you, or your friends to whom you 
give a youngster, the greatest enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction afleld. 

To illustrate what I mean: I own a 
young Llewellin bitch, sired by Master 
Redfield, bred in direct line of Gladstone 
—Sue Llewellin, bred to satisfy the most 
fastidious Llewellin “purist.” 

I also own a son of the great dog 
Boaz, he by Jessie Redfield Count Glad- 
stone. This son of Boaz is out of a bitch 
by the great Momoney. 

This entire line of breeding is along 
Field Trial lines, developing fast, wide 
going dogs, dogs that are able for two or 
three hours to maintain great speed, and 
wide range. Now I would not mate these 
dogs to produce dogs for New England 
shooting; to do so would court disap- 
pointment. Contrawise, I would breed 
my good bitch, Haverford Counts Belle; 
equally as well bred, only along different 
lines, bred from a line of ancestors who 
have been trained for cover shooting with 
limited range and less speed, to a stud of 
excellent ancestry, trained for the kind of 
shooting that I personally want to in- 
dulge in. 

So if you want to break into the Field 
Trial game breed to Field Trail winners 
or winners’ sons. On the other hand, if 
you want to breed for New England 
pheasant, grouse and woodcock shooting, 
breed to a stud bred and trained along 
H. B. Perry, Mass. 


A DOG’S SYMPATHY 
7a may say what they please about 
a dog being only a dog, but there 
are times when the company of an in- 
telligent and faithful dog meets the na- 
tural longing of the human soul for un- 


alloyed sympathy and _ disinterested 
friendliness. W. A. B., New York. 


THE IRISH SETTER 
HIS beautiful member of the setter 
family seems to be coming into his 
own again. The breed is being 
rapidly pushed to the front by the Irish 
setter fancier and there is seemingly a 
great demand for young stock. We un- 
derstand that Irish setter fanciers in al! 
parts of the country are becoming inter- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 288) 
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THE SUBTLE ART OF FLY-CASTING 


IN WHICH THE MANY DIFFICULTIES THAT CONFRONT THE ANGLER ARE DIS- 
CUSSED AND SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERCOMING THEM OFFERED 


S an object of intrinsic beauty there 
is no fish in all the world that is 
even remotely worthy of being com- 

pared to the American Brook Trout.. A 
‘ ereature of phenominally graceful build, 
gorgeously dazzling in its coat of rose 
and olive chrome, with countless vermil- 
lion spots and aureoles of blue, the gar- 
ments of this Salmo are unparalleled. It 
is one of God’s most beautiful objects. 
Dashing and vigorous, shy and courage- 
ous, it has been extolled in song and story 
until we have come to believe that no 
otKer fish can measure up to it in fighting 
ability. In truth there are several, but 
there are none better to catch. 

To battle with a giant salmon fresh 
from the sea is an exhilarating and 
memorable experience that has drawn its 
votaries from the four corners of the 
earth to the salmon rivers of North 
America for a brief hour of thrilling en- 
joyment, yet on light tackle there is more 
solid pleasure and keen fun in taking this 
Beau Brummell of the brooks, than in 
landing the mighty monarchs of Ameri- 
can salmon waters. 

Nature has thrown her protecting arms 
about the water courses by supplying a 
thousand and one things to make the fish- 
ing exceedingly difficult, and, it is the 
signal ability to fish the stream in spite 
of these obstacles which marks the high- 
est degree of skill in modern angling. 
There are several ways to fish a stream, 
but there is no more sportsman-like 
method of taking trout than fly-fishing, 
or one that accords the angler greater 
gratification, once he has surmounted the 
difficulties which discourage the inexperi- 
enced and become master of the art. 

To contemplate fly-casting from the 
standpoint of the novice, who has 
dreamed, but never attempted to acquire 
the art, it seems a difficult and well-nigh 
hopeless undertaking, yet a few hours are 
sufficient in which to master the first 
principles, but it will take many a full 
season of costly experience for the be- 
ginner to become adept in every casting 
problem that confronts him and gain the 
skill and confidence of the veteran, so 
necessary to out-general the silent guard- 
ians of the stream. 

It is apparent to every angler that the 
places along a brook that are the easiest 
fished are the very ones fished to death. 
Any water that can be reached by the 
ordinary overhead cast, which is the sim- 
plest. known and is always used for cast- 
ing from an open boat or on a compara- 
tively open stream, is pretty sure to re- 
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ceive the attention of every passing 
angler. 

This cast is so simple and so easily 
made that it hardly reqtires description, 
yet, like all the others there is a knack of 
doing it neatly and effectively. Perhaps 
the best method for the beginner is for 
him to hold his rod almost horizontally, 
stripping sufficient line from the reel to 
bring the end or dropper fly to the butt, 
then put sufficient tension on the line to 
bend the tip in a half circle. By releasing 
your hold the pliant tip will cause the line 
to shoot forward through the rings to its 
full length and the flies to settle on the 
water. Now strip sufficient line from the 
reel to cover the required distance and 
you are ready for the actual cast. With 
a gradual, quickening motion raise the 
rod until the tip passes backward over 
the right shoulder, following an eliptical 
course which brings the tip forward and 
to the left until the rod is again in front 
of the caster, at an angle of twenty-five 
degrees, where it is checked. In rising 
from the surface of the water the re- 
sistance will take up the slack and if 
properly made the line will be straight 
out ahead and the flies will have dropped 
to the water. The secret of making the 


Where the big fellows lurk 


overhead cast is to have the line straight 
out on the back cast at the same instant 
the rod is in its furthest backward posi- 
tion for if it is ‘reversed before, the fate 
of the flies and leader is sealed with a 
cracking report. 

It is only the inexperienced angler who 
hurries down stream, faithfully neglect- 
ing the seemingly inaccessible places and 
fishing only those easily reached by the 
simple overhead cast. The veteran pro- 
ceeds leisurely and is not indifferent to 
the open reaches; he likes to see those 
bush-rimmed, alder-bordered, snag-in- 
fested pools where the water whirls and 
eddies around boulders and heaps of 
drift, that will tax his skill, for he knows 
that they are generally avoided and that 
nine out of every ten big trout which 
are taken from the stream will come 
from just such localities. 


O the untrained eye all trout streams 
are practically alike, but they are 
radically different and the novice 

should endeavor to accustom himself to 
read their characteristics as he advances, 
unless he is. thoroughly familiar with 
every nook and turn of their courses. The 
brook trout must be still-hunted. You 
can not regard too highly his ability to 
see and hear. Concussions on the surface 
of the water or beneath it are sure to 
alarm him. A glance tells the veteran 
where it will be necessary to cross and 
recross, walk around bushes and banks, 
where to fish to avoid casting a shadow 
over the pool, how to gain a handy cover, 
or when it will be necessary to make a 
short detour to reach the exact spot from 
which to make .a perfect cast. This 
knowledge is as essential as a suitable 
rod and the novice who has .a desire to 
add to his store of trout lore should make 
haste slowly, study the stream with ex- 
treme care and fish every foot of water 
where it is deep enough to hold a trout. 
Even after picking the most likely look- 
ing places difficulties will continually 
present themselves that will call for 
every bit of skill at his command and 
every known style of cast. 

On the stream the first difficulty the 
novice is sure to encounter is getting 
fast. To a certain extent it is unavoid- 
able. Even the most expert fly-casters 
occasionally foul their lines, but it is 
noticeable that the experienced fisherman 
seldom loses a fly or breaks a leader. 
By long practice he has acquired a cer- 
tain skilful faculty of getting loose as 
quickly as he got fast. Ordinarily a few 
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gentle shakes of the rod are sufficient to 
unfasten the flies and little time is 
wasted. 

A common source of trouble for veteran 
and novice alike are overhanging trees 
and bushes. No matter how careful an 
angler he may be, sooner or later his 
flies are sure to become entangled in 
them. A glance will generally show that 
they are twisted over twigs and the 
hooks have caught the snells or leaders. 
The first impulse is to yank and swear, 
but no amount of pulling and hauling 
will free them. Shorten the line, keep- 
ing it fairly loose, then shake rapidly so 
as to vibrate the leader as much as pos- 
sible. As the leader jumps, the snells 
will dance about until the hooks are cast 
off, allowing the leader to be shaken free. 
In case the line has merely taken a half 
hitch over a stick it can usually be un- 
fastened by giving the rod a half cir- 
culating twist of the wrist, so as to throw 
the line back over the stick, casting off 
the hitch. 

As some of the most likely lurking 
places of trout are among the debris of 
spring freshets lodged in the pools it 
often happens that the hooks become 
caught in a log or on a protruding limb. 
By shaking the leader from side to side 
it acts as a lever on the shank of the 
hook, moving it back and forth until the 
point is loosened, when it will drop free. 
In spite of your most careful efforts 
there is sure to come a time when your 


flies become hopelessly entangled, and ° 


something must be broken, It is un- 
avoidable, and pull you must, so grasp 
the line as short as possible and pull 
straight and steadily toward you. 
Accuracy in judging distance enables 
the fly-caster to avoid many such pitfalls, 
but its vast importance in skilful angling 
will be more apparent to the novice when 
’ he comes to understand that success or 
failure in any comparatively quiet pool 
depends almost entirely upon his ability 
to drop his flies exactly where wanted, 
While this comes to be more or less in- 
voluntary with experience, the rudimen- 
tary principle of the feat is in knowing 
the approximate length of your tackle. 
For illustration, say the rod is eight and 
one-half feet long and the line is carried 
the length of the rod, counting the 
leader, then the reach is exactly seven- 
teen feet. But, suppose that the eye esti- 
mates the distance to be twenty-five feet, 
obviously the necessary eight feet of. ad- 
ditional line must be drawn from the reel. 
If this pertinent fact is constantly borne 
in mind it is comparatively easy to attain 
a marked degree of proficiency in control 
without sacrifice of time or pleasure. 


O matter how expert he may become, 
the novice must expect to loose 
many fine fish before he masters 

the knack of striking at the psychological 
instant. Nothing in trout fishing is more 
important. He must educate himself to 
give a sharp upward twist of the wrist, 
while any slack is held fairly taut, so 
that the act becomes an’ involuntary 
habit, performed without thinking. He 
cannot strike too quickly, particularly in 
rapid water. If the flies are taken away 
from the fish without pricking him the 
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Fishing a bush bordered stream 


chances are that he will rise again, but 
if the strike is too slow he has a chance 
to perceive the cheat and eject it. This 
is done so quickly that the time it takes 
is hardly measurable. 

In easting, the secret of dropping the 
flies within an inch of the desired place 
lies in manipulating the last few inches 
of the line as it settles towards the water. 


As a few feet of slack is invariably held . 


in the left hand by good fishermen, a part 
of this line is paid out threugh the fingers 
in making the backward stroke, then 
more is let go as the flies dart toward 
their mark in the water. Naturally the 
eye follows the flies, and as the tail fly 
swings over the spot where the angler 
wants it to alight, the line is suddenly 
checked with the index finger of the right 
hand, under which it passes on its way 
to the rings, while a turn of the wrist 
from left to right elevates the rod and 
flips the flies gently to the water. 

To make the flies shoot across the 
water and settle exactly where wanted 
the eye and arm muscles must work in 
perfect harmony. The very quickest way 
to become skilful in this respect is to 
make every cast at a given object. Quite 
often the necessary skill comes suddenly, 
by a sort of intuition impossible to ex- 
plain, but, usually, like everything else 
worth while, it is the result of ardent toil. 
By observing this rule, season after sea- 
son, dexterity in manipulation becomes a 
matter of habit that catches fish where 
others fail. ‘ 

There is always just as much danger 
in becoming fast in retrieving the line as 
in making the delivery, so it is just as 
important to gauge the back cast accur- 
ately as it is the forward. A quick glance 
over the shoulder will enable the angler 
to avoid intervening obstructions in mak- 
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ing his back cast. It some cases it must 
be low on account of the protruding 
branches of trees; more frequently it 
must be high in order to clear the ground 
and low bushes. Sooner or later a high 
bank of bushes will be encountered which 
will necessitate a short back cast and ad- 
ditional line must be paid out on delivery. 

Another situation which is sure to pre- 
sent itself is one which renders the back 
cast impossible. With deep water in 
front and a high bank, ledge or willow 
tangle at his back, the angler is forced 
to resort to the switch cast to place his 
flies. 

In making this cast he either allows 
his line to stretch full length down 
stream, or first casts it up stream. The 
rod is elevated to bring as much of the 
line out of the water as possible, then 
with a quick up and down flip the angler 


| throws the line clear, at the same time 


bringing it towards him. Immediately 
the casting arm is brought into the usual 
position, except that the elbow is held 
slightly away from the body, and a strong 
forward cast is made, sending the line 
far out over the water, where the same 
old elevation of the rod tip drops the flies 
where wanted. 

It is not uncommon for the banks of a 

_ trout stream to change a dozen times 
within a half mile. For a hundred rods 
the angler may fish a succession of rifts 
and pools that present little, or no diffi- 
culty. Then in stepping over a fence . 
marking a pasture boundary he encoun- 
ters a stretch of deep, still water, half 
hidden by high banks and a dense fringe 
of low bushes. He is reasonably sure 
that big trout lie securely hidden where 
they can see every insect that drops on 
the surface. And so they do. But the 
high bank also places the angler at a 
disadvantage. . He is so far above the 
water that the trout seldom fail to note 
his presence, and, if they do he can rest 
assured that there will be no sudden swirl 
and spindle of breaking water to gladden 
his heart. 

The secret of fishing such stretches of 
still water successfully is to make the 
flies strike the surface gently. It is an 
extremely difficult task to make a long 
cast and drop the flies without a splash 
or riffling the surface with a yard or two 
of heavy line. 

When such a piece of angling confronts 
the old timer he resorts to the loop cast. 
This differs from the usual cast in that 
the line strikes the water doubled in a 
loop just behind the leader. The force 
of the impact projects the leader upward 
and outward in a graceful curve, allowing 
the flies to settle gently to the water eight 
or ten feet further on. No matter 
whether the length of the cast be fifty or 
seventy-five feet, the flies will alight on 
the surface as naturally as though they 
had dropped from a bush overhead. 

When precautions have been taken to 
pick out an unnoticeable spot for the loop 
to strike, such, for example, as a log, a 
stone, a bit of foam or shallow water, 
there is-no more deadly cast known, in 
the practice of fly-casting, if properly 
made and the satisfaction of making it 
properly brings joy to the Angler’s heart. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 268) 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


FTER spending ten very pleasant 

years in Wisconsin I was back 

again in Old Kentucky, for a year 
or two, to complete the scientific history 
of the black bass, before going to Cincin- 
nati to superintend the publication of 
the “Book of the Black Bass.” As I in- 
tended to spend the next winter in Flor- 
ida, several young men, patients of mine, 
were desirous to go with me. Some of 
them were afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles, others were the victims of va- 
rious functional disorders of the digestive 
organs owing to the generous manner of 
living common to the Blue Grass section 
of Kentucky, where it is said that many 
dig their graves with the frying-pan. 
The boys were more anxious to go with 
me after being assured that the best and 
most agreeable cure, if not the only one, 
for their several ills was an outdoor life 
for four months. 

Accordingly, early in December, 1878, 
five young fellows, myself and my Lav- 
erack setter “Queen,” departed for the 
bright and sunny skies of Florida. I had 
shipped a complete outfit of tents and 
camp equipage to Jacksonville. Arriving 
in that city I called at once on Dr. C. 
J. Kenworthy, who was known to the 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM over the 
pen-name of “Al Fresco” in an article or 
log of a cruise along the Gulf Coast. As 
my destination was Indian river and the 
East Coast, he could give me but little 
information, as that section of Florida 
was scarcely known at that time to north- 
’ ern tourists or sportsmen. 

The Doctor was much interested in 
trolling with handline for tarpon at May- 
port, at the mouth of St. Johns river. In 
those days rod-fishing for the silver king 
was unknown, or unheard of. With the 
Doctor’s valuable assistance I purchased 
provisions and supplies for a five months’ 
cruise, which were securely packed and 
shipped to Titusville at the head of In- 
dian river. 

We took passage on the little steamer 
Volusia, warranted to sail in a heavy 
dew. After an interesting three days’ sail 
we left the St. Johns just above Harney’s 
Lake and entered Snake creek, and after 
steaming and poling around the serpen- 
tine bends of that stream, through shal- 
low water and sawgrass, we at length 
reached Salt lake, the head of navigation, 
two hundred and seventy miles south of 
Jacksonville, and six miles, overland, to 
Titusville. Transporation from Salt lake 
to Titusville was primitive, but inter- 
esting. It was effected with a small car 
over a wooden tramway, the motor power 
being furnished by two mules, one at- 
tached to the port side and the other to 
the starboard, at the front of the car, and 
outside of the track, so that at times the 
mules were several feet above the track 
and sometimes only their long ears were 
visible as they trudged along several feet 
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below the bed of the tram-car road. 

At Titusville I sueceeded, very fortu- 
nately as it proved, in purchasing a 
twenty-foot catboat, the Blue Wing, skip- 
jack model, quite fast, decked over at bow 
and stern, centerboarder, with some eight 
or ten inches freeboard when loaded. 
She was intended only as a means of 
transportation, inasmuch as we would 
camp ashore. As the Blue Wing was the 
first sailing vessel the boys had ever 


seen, they were of various minds about 


trusting themselves aboard on the great- 
est expanse of water they had ever im- 


The wonderland 


agined; but after seeing other boats 
gracefully sailing to and fro their ti- 
midity and scruples were overcome, and 
they professed great haste and anxiety to 
be off. And then, with promising skies 
and propitious weather we cast off the 
moorings and went bounding ddwn the 
river with a quartering breeze. 

Indian river is really a salt water la- 
goon with two inlets from the sea. It is 
one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
from fifty yards, at Jupiter Narrows, to 
several miles in width. It is separated 
from the sea by a strip of sandy land 
from a hundred yards to a half mile in 
width. Being so close to the sea there 
was a fine sailing breeze nearly every 
day. At the time of which I am writing 
the entire length of Indian river was but 
sparsely settled below Rockledge; in fact, 
I became acquainted, I think, with every 
one along the river, about one or two to a 
mile on an average. The only store 
south of Titusville was a small one at 
Eau Gallie. 

Our first camp was at Rockledge, then 
famous for its fine orange groves, the 
oldest on the river. Here we camped 


several weeks in order to accustom the 
boys to life in the open, which they soon 
began to enjoy. The first fish caught 
was a forty-pound channel bass, or red- 
fish. Quail were abundant and Queen 
had her share of sport. Across the river, 
at Merritt’s Island, ducks, snipe and plo- 
ver were to be had at any time. Every 
day or two the settlers caught mullet, a 
delicious panfish, with cast-nets, so that 
our larder was well-supplied and replen- 
ished. They. also furnished us with fresh 
vegetables, oranges, bananas and guavas. ° 
In return we gave them quail, water- 
fowl and shore birds, so that honors were 
even. 

Our next camp was at Eau Gallie, 
twenty miles below Rockledge. There 
were several creeks within three or four 
miles, among others Elbow, Horse and 
Crane, affording good sport in fur, fin 
and feather. Here we had our first wild 
turkey and venison. There was a small 
store at this place carrying a few articles 
in common use, which with one or two 
cottages and the “State College” com- 
prised the settlement. The college was a 
roomy building of coquina rock, intended 
as one of a group of buildings for a state 
college but the plan collapsed, as the 
best laid plans of mice and carpet-baggers 
often did at the time. 


E arrived at Eau Gallie a few days 
before Christmas, and a dance and 
a Christmas tree had been ar- 
ranged for the settlers up and down the 
river for fifty miles or more. Among 
other features planned for their enter- 
tainment was to be a play by the resi- 
dents, but for lack of Thespian talent it 
had been abandoned at the last moment, 
and I volunteered to furnish a substitute. 
I rehearsed a shadow pantomime with the 
boys to be staged in the large hall of the 
college. It proved to be a howling suc- 
cess, as it was new and novel to the audi- 
ence and very amusing. 

The Christmas tree, quite a large 
spruce, held a present for every one. The 
boys received a small green turtle, a piney 
woods gopher turtle and an abundance of 
fresh vegetables and berries, and a lib- 
eral supply of oranges, bananas and 
guavas fully ripe. Then the dance was 
on and joy was surely unconfined till 
daybreak, when after a really sumptious 
repast, so far as viands were concerned, 
to which our party contributed, the happy 
guests sailed away as they shouted greet- 
ings for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. The affair was voted the 
most successful and enjoyable function 
ever experienced onthe river. 

We camped a few days at Turkey 
creek, ten miles below, mooring the Blue 
Wing in the snug little harbor at that 
place. After supper one night the boys 
departed for a ’possum hunt, a la Ole 
Kaintuck. After their departure I lay 
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on the stern deck of the Blue Wing, 
smoking my pipe and idly contemplating 
the wreaths of blue smoke as _ they 
drifted away in the deepening twilight. 

A dreamlike quiet pervaded the scene, 
disturbed only by the leap of the mullet, 
the plaintive twitter of the coot and the 
solemn hoot of the owl. Then as the 
twilight faded out of the sky the surface 
of- the little bay began to gleam and 
glimmer with a pale and lambent light, 
while the water-oaks on shore, draped 
with funereal moss, assumed a wierd and 
ghostly aspect in the gloom of the lurk- 
ing shadows. As the night grew darker 
the phosphorescent sheen became more 
luminous. The leap of the mullet produced 
coruscations of blazing jets and flashing 
drops, while the track of the redfish and 
the wake of the sea-trout, in their eager 
rushes for their prey, formed dazzling 
lines and glittering furrows radiating in 
every direction upon the lustrous water. 

The scene, which had begun with the 
film and haze of the dim, uncertain twi- 
light, now burst forth into a refulgence 
of gorgeous splendor. But soon the full 
moon “unveiled her peerless light” above 
the fringe of palms across th2 river, and, 
chasing the shadows from the shore, “took 
up the wondrous tale.” And now the 
piping of the frogs, and the hum of in- 
sects, and the complainings of the water- 
fowl began to “fill the night with music” 
while the fire-flies, fitting across the bay, 
seemed to have borrowed their light 
from the luminous water beneath. 

I was aroused from my reverie by the 
return of the boys, with blazing pine- 
knots and a fat ’possum, awakening the 
echoes by singing: 

’We will sing one song for my Old Kentucky 
Home, 
For my Old Kentucky Home far away!” 


The next day the ’possum was duly roast- 
ed in a Dutch oven, surrounded with 
sweet potatoes, and served with a lemon 
in its mouth. 

During the Christmas function at Eau 
Gallie I met two young men of sporting 
proclivities, from Savanah, Georgia, who 
had a camp on Sebastian river, twelve 
miles below Turkey creek. They were 
getting out a pine log raft, the logs to 
be sawed into lum- 
ber with which to. 
build their homes 
at Eau Gallie, they 
having taken up 
some government 
land. They wished 
us to camp near 
them. Accordingly, 
we left Turkey 
Creek with a fair 
wind for the San 
Sebastian river, 
where we found 
quite a bay, about 
a mile in extent, at 
the mouth of the 
river, with three streams flowing into it. 
We camped within twenty yards of our 
quondam friends’ camp, just above the 
mouth of the North Fork, at the edge of 
the pine woods. The fishing in the bay 
was excellent; channel bass, _sea- 


trout or southern weakfish, cavailli, 
snooks and black bass of enormous size. 
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T was my natural ambition and fond 
wish to capture a black bass that would 
exceed the record. One day I hooked 
and played to a finish a channel bass 
weighing more than thirty pounds, but I 
was not satisfied. Then my wish was 
gratified when I landed a colossal black 
bass that weighed twenty pounds. This 
and the channel bass were caught with 
sunfish bait on a Henshall black bass 
rod. But more was to follow. Just above 
the camp was a sand spit on which sev- 
eral alligators were wont to sleep or bask 
in the sunshine. I saw one snap at a 
passing sea-gull one day, which prompted 

what followed. I constructed an artificial 
fly, if I may so call it, by wrapping 
spirally on the shank of a shark hook the 
tail of a squirrel, and tied the head and 
wings of a sea-gull to the top of the 

hook. Then I borrowed the sprit of a 
sail from our friends’ boat for a rod. 
Screened behind some bushes on the bank 
I cast this fly over the ’gators day after 
day, until finally one of them seized it 
and plunged into the water. The hook 
was very sharp and I drove it into his 

jaw. To make a long story short I 
finally drew him ashore completely ex- 
hausted, and made the line fast to a tree. 
Then with my hunting knife I cut the 
hook from his jaw and released him. 

While on the subject of alligators I will 

allude to another incident, and quite a 

unique one. In the midst of the pine 


woods was a large pond that had evap-. 


orated to quite a small one during the 
dry winter. This pond was the resort of 
herons and ducks, as it was full of small 
fish, and I had procured some rare 
specimens with a landing net, for I car- 
ried a can of alcohol for preserving fish 
and reptiles, and a jar of arsenical soap 
for preserving bird skins. 

I took my gun one day and went to this 
pond for some ducks for dinner. Hiding 
in the scrub I soon knocked down half a 
dozen mallards, and going to pick them 
up I was surprised to see an immense al- 
ligator come out of the pond, bent on the 
same errand. Seeing me, he came toward 
me with wide open month, displaying a 
set of enormous. teeth, the finest I had 
ever seen. I removed the small shot from 
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my gun and inserted two cartridges of 
buckshot, and when within ten feet I dis- 
charged both barrels down his throat. He 
whirled and plunged into the pond, turned 
over a few times and sank. But I want- 
ed some of those teeth to make dog whis- 
tles. 


I then procured a long lightwood 
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branch and poked about where I last 
saw him, when out he came again with 
open mouth, down which I poured two 
more charges of buckshot. He then 
crawled back and sank to the bottom, 
dead. The next morning I took the shark 
line and hook determined to fish kim out. 
I was somewhat astonishec to find him 
on the bank, dead. His body was nearly 
as large around as a flour barrel, and, 
what I had not noticed before, he was 
minus a tail, his principal weapon, for 
I was too much interested in his other 
end the day before. I found that his tail 
had been probably bitten off during his 
babyhood, for the scar or cicatrix was 
plainly to be seen. 

A large ’gator on land is an ugly cus- 
tomer, for a swift blow from his power- 
ful tail would break a man’s leg; but in 
water he is not so dangerous, and -will 
get out of one’s way if given a chance. 
I have several times, when seining a 
cypress pond for fish specimens, poked 
them out of the way with the brail of 
the seine, or what was just as effective 
kicked them on the snout with my boot. I 
attempted to extract some of the ’gator’s 
teeth, which were unusually developed, 
owing to the loss of his tail, being three 


-or four inches long and the enamel 


beautifully polished. But I could not 
‘budge them. Then I cut off his head, 
carried it to camp and buried it, carefully 
marking the spot, with the intention. of 
digging it up on my return to Titus- 
ville, when the teeth would be loosened by 
the decay and shrinkage of the tissues. 
But to my great disappointment, when on 
my way home I did not have time to stop 
at Sebastian river. . 


E experienced a severe shock of an 
earthquake while at the camp on 
the Sebastian river. One of our 

party, Ben, was an inveterate snorer. 
When he turned in he would be asleep in 
a few minutes, and at once began a snore 
which might be likened to a combination 
of trombone and basson, and of extraordi- 
nary volume and power. After a pleas- 
ant evening at the campfire it was late 
when we turned in, and Ben was soon 
snoring like a bull alligator. Then there 
was a sound as of a 
steamer blowing off 
steam at sea. The 
night was unusual- 
ly still. Then with a 
rushing, tremulous 
sound, there was a 
violent rocking of 
the earth that 
seemed to proceed 
from the southeast 
to the northwest, 
causing some pans 
on a table outside 
to tumble to the 
ground, and one of 
the guns in the 
rack in the tent to fall. I was rolled 


out of my bed, and things were shaken 
up rather lively. Then after a few minutes 
it began again, and with more intensity. 
We all rushed to the campfire again, and 
were busily commenting on the. matter 
when it suddenly subsided. One of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 272) 
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MAY VISITORS 

] F May is the month of flowers, it is also pre-emi- 

nently the month of birds. All through March 
and April the procession of hardy brown-coated 
sparrows.has been marching slowly northward, but 
with the warmer days of middle and later April 
more delicate birds begin to make their appearance 
from the South; warblers, clad in gay colors and 
active as fairies, and other bright plumaged birds 
suggestive of tropical beauty, or at least of the light 
and warmth of the northern summer. 

It is about the first of May that the warblers 
begin to appear in numbers, but it is not until the 
10th or 12th that they swarm about the newly- 
budding trees. 

Nor is their stay long, since many of them pass on 
to more northern regions and are not seen again 
until autumn, when, in their modest fall plumage, 
they are not recognized except by the bird student. 

With the later warblers come other birds that 
remain with us all through the summer, and whose 
bright colors and cheerful notes make glad our 
hearts. How beautiful is the plumage of the Balti- 
more oriole, and how cheery his whistle, as he works 
his way deliberately along the twig on which he is 
feeding, sounding the while notes of encouragement 
to his mate swinging in the home that hangs from 
the bending twig of a nearby elm. 

Still more gorgeous is the scarlet tanager as he 
flashes into the light and stops on some branch in 
full view, where for a moment he blazes like a flame 
and then plunges into a thicket, which hides his 
gorgeous colors. Beautiful, too, either when seen or 
heard, is the rose-breasted grosbeak, seen less often 
than heard, but always a joy. 

If early in May.is the time when beautiful birds 
come to delight the eye, the ear takes more pleasure 
in later May and early June. Catbird and wood- 
thrush and brown thrasher and veery and a host of 
other birds, that are with us now or will be soon, 
do each their part to fill with joy the hearts of the 
outdoor men and women. 

Now is the time to start out with field glass and 
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note book, and perhaps with one of the pocket vol- 
umes, of which there are now so many which tell 
one how to identify the birds, There is a world of 
pleasure in the discoveries that one may make in 
spring. 


NATURE’S YARDSTICK 
[F you want to find out what kind of stuff there is in 

a man get him into the woods. Put a pack on his 
back, tip him over into the river, lose him and let 
him spend a rainy night-in the woods without a 
blanket, tent, or fire. Let him wash camp dishes, 
dress fish, rustle firewood. Watch his temper, note 
whether he smiles or grumps, whistles or growls, 
emphasizes the unpleasantness or takes it as a part 
of the day’s work and play. You business men who 
pick your subordinates, who judge your colleagues, 
who want to know whether your man is clean, adapt- 
able, industrious, unselfish, loyal, persistent, and op- 
timistic will never know him so well as when you 
have seen him meet the little or big difficulties of 
the week’s trip back into the woods. He may camou- 
flage quite effectively his real qualities to you in town 
but he cannot hide his smallest defect in the woods. 
The primal man never could. Again, the man of 
noble qualities manifests them under the influence of 
the woods far more than he does under the cloak of 
formal civilization. One learns very quickly what 
man he would care to spend his time with and to 
what extent he would trust him. 

A party of four men went into northern Maine to 
spend.a month in the woods. They were business 
and professional men of moderate means and of 
ordinary equipment, bent upon four weeks of vaca- 
tion and recreation. Their destination was some 
thirty miles from the nearest railroad and they hired 
a buckboard to carry their luggage while they walked 
the distance. The buckboard was none too substan- 
tial when they started. About twenty miles had been 
covered when, encountering some especially rough 
road, one wheel collapsed and progress stopped. The 
wheel, it seemed, was beyord repair and could not be 
replaced at that distance from civilization. One of 
the party had at one time been a blacksmith and the 
others turned to him as the logical one to make such 
repairs as might be possible under the circumstances. 
But that individual would have nothing to do with 
the wheel. It couldn’t be fixed, he said, and he 
wouldn’t fix it if it could. So he sat on-a stone and 
told the driver all the unpleasant things he could 
think of about people who didn’t know how to drive 
and didn’t know any better than to drive such a rig 
anyway. His feet were sore and wet and he was 
hungry. The afternoon was well along and a steady 
— of rain had fallen since noon. Things looked 

One member of the party had laid the broken parts 
to one side and was examining them carefully, 
whistling under his breath, as was his habit, and 
puffing cheerfully at his pipe. His feet, too, were 
sore and wet, and he was hungry, but here was a 
situation that seemed to demand attention. He was 
going to see what there was to it. Several spokes, he 
found, were broken beyond repair, the hub was 
cracked, and a portion of the felloe beyond all hope 
of future use. But this fellow had seen a broken 
wheel before, and although he had never been called 
upon to repair one, it looked as though someone 
would have to attend to this one. Going down the 
road a short distance, he cut a young hardhack from 
which he began to trim and fit a rough spoke. Tools 
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were produced from under the driver’s seat but they 
were not particularly adapted to the business of a 
wheelwright. However, a little later when he called 
for a hot fire the wheel began to look like coming 
back into service. The tire was heated and set, the 
wheel replaced on the axle, and in a short time the 
party was following the old buckboard down the 
road again. The ex-blacksmith said it wouldn’t last. 

But it did last. As a matter of fact when the 
buckboard came to bring them back over the same 
trail four weeks later it was very plainly evident that 
the wheel was still doing business. 

Three of those men still make that same trip each 
year. It is not difficult to guess which one is not in- 
cluded. 
may be his own disinclination to suffer the little 
inconveniences and physical discomforts of the 
trip, the real reason is the common feeling on the 
part of the other three that he is not the kind of a 
partner they like to have with them. The incident 
of the broken wheel may have been a relatively small 
matter in itself, yet it served as a background upon 
which that man showed very clearly what kind of 
human being he was. The four men had been more 
or less intimate friends for years, yet never knew 
each other before. The same incident, or one of even 
more importance under formal civilized environment 
would never have had the same significance. 

There is a kind of friendship that springs up be- 
tween men who have followed the trail together that 
measures a greater depth of human emotion. There 
is something mighty humanizing about the campfire. 
Its glow has a most subtle way of exposing and il- 
luminating the heart of one’s companion as no other 
influence can do. Those who knew the man Roose- 
velt best and loved him most were those who had 
heard his voice and watched his face in the flickering 
light of the evening fire. 


COLONEL GRAVES RESIGNS 
THE resignation of Col. Henry S. Graves, for ten 
years U. S. Forester, is a severe loss to the 
public service. . 

Colonel Graves was a Professor of Forestry at 
Yale University, and took the position in the Forest 
Service that had been held by Gifford Pinchot. He 
has managed that service with remarkable ability 
and judgment. An expert and enthusiastic forester, 
he feels also a keen interest in general conservation, 
and especially in that kindred branch which con- 
cerns itself with the protection of the big game, now 
found hardly anywhere save in the national forests. 
About the care of this large game he has thought 
much and his broad and constructive ideas and exec- 
utive talent. have enabled him to make plans for its 
preservation which, when carried out, cannot fail to 
have excellent results. 

The position of U. S. Forester is one not easy to 
fill. It calls not only for knowledge, energy, and 
industry, but above all, for great tact. There must 
be a continual balancing of public interests and a 
perpetual watchfulness to prevent encroachments on 
each other by diverse interests, which, viewing 
things each from its own standpoint alone, can see 
only its own side. This tact Colonel Graves pos- 
sesses in high degree and it has enabled him to keep 
on fairly good terms the cattle men on the one hand, 
and the most earnest forestry people on the other. 

Colonel Graves has striven earnestly and effective- 
ly to bring into closer sympathy and co-operation 
the federal and state conservation agencies in for- 


While one explanation for his absence. 
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estry and game protection. He has pointed out the 
obvious fact that since these agencies have the samé 
objects in view, they can accomplish far more by 
working together than they can by individual effort. 

He has not concerned himself solely with the pub- 
lic forests, for he realizes that to make the most of 
each farmer’s woodlot is hardly less important to 
the public than to administer wisely the vast forest 
reserves. He has formed plans and had published 
one or two papers on small woodlots which merit, 
and we believe will receive, the attention of the 
public at large. 

Colonel Graves has worked quietly, steadily, faith- 
fully, and wholly without self-advertising. His serv- 
ices are not generally understood; yet on the other 
hand there are many people who appreciate what he 
has done, and who realize that he has given a great 
impetus to public forestry in the United States and 
has made the Forest Service of extraordinary value 
to the nation. 

J le ibaa hics ican ie 
THE MAN AND THE GUN 
HERE is just one well founded criticism that ap- 
plies with equal force to all modern firearms; in 
each and every instance the gun outshoots the man. 
For example, the Army’s Springfield rifle possesses 
a degree of range and accuracy that renders it im- 
possible for any living man to utilize the full capa- 
bilities of the weapon, and, when placed in the hands 
of the average hunter, this is equally true of our 
sporting rifles. Most of our shotguns make such a 
close pattern that none but the very best wing shots 
can use them to advantage and even then the full 
choke gun is only suitable for the traps and marsh 
shooting. It is all very well to dream of a shotgun 
that will kill at a hundred yards, but pause to con- 
sider the skill that would be required to hit a bird 
at that distance. Just now we are badly out of bal- 
ance; too much time has been devoted to the gun 
itself and too little attention has been given to the 
man who points it. 

Another great fault is careless and ill advised se- 
lection. In chosing a gun three things must be care- 
fully considered; first, the work that it will be 
required to perform; second, the strength and tem- 
perament of the man, and third, the condition under 


. which the arm will be used. And even if all these 


requirements are intelligently met, the time, labor 
and money are wasted unless the man already is or 
becomes a capable shot. 

This is the situation that brought the FOREST 
AND STREAM SHOOTING SCHOOL into exist- 
ence, a place where the old timer can correct his mis- 
takes and improve his skill, where the novice can re- 
ceive a complete course of instruction in marksman- 
ship under the personal direction of men who have 
made a life study of the game; a place where a man 
can select his weapon by actual trials and tests made 
out-of-doors under field conditions and “a gun’’ be- 
comes “the gun” by being properly altered and fitted 
to the individual; a place where all our readers can 
obtain accurate and unbiased data concerning any 
form of firearm in which they may be interested; a 
place where the shooting fraternity can meet and 
hold matches of the sort that will improve their skill 
as hunters; a complete proving ground and experi- 
mental station where the great clan of powder burn- 
ers can try out their pet theories among men who 
are keenly interested and fully in sympathy with 
whatever experiment they are trying to work out. 
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INSECTS WHICH BLUFF— AND D SNA 


CERTAIN SPECIES GAIN AN ADVANTAGE BY PRETENDING TO BE WHAT 
THEY ARE NOT AND THUS ESCAPE THE NOTICE OF THEIR MANY ENEMIES 


STARTED to write an article on in- 

sects—the snakes were subsequently 

drawn into the argument, as a consid- 
eration of them seems to throw some light 
on the questions discussed. All harmless 
snakes share whatever respect, or im- 
munity from attack, is accorded to veno- 
mous ones. Some harmless snakes are 
very like some venomous ones, others are 
not. Yet, scarcely anyone, except a Na- 
turalist, troubles to distinguish deadly 
from innocuous, certainly most natives 
do not and it is hardly likely that the bulk 
of the animal kingdom is more discerning 
—except those few creatures which, like 
the mongoose and secretary bird, are ac- 
customed to eat them. Mankind might 
be regarded as having an instinctive fear 
for all snakes, whether poisonous, or non- 
poisonous, and of everything which is of 
snake-like appearance. 

What is it that makes man fail to dis- 
tinguish between nocuous and innocuous? 
It is partly the similarity and partly an 
instinct that the whole class is danger- 
ous. In fact the harmless snake puts up 
a bluff that it is harmful and the bluff 
generally works. Some go farther, they 
assume threatening attitudes, as if about 
to strike—for instance, the Indian rat 
snake will do this and has often been 
mistaken for a cobra. This bluff is not 
always to the advantage of the non- 
poisonous snake as, given an opportunity, 
man will kill it as surely and conscienti- 
ously as if it were venomous. The pois- 
onous snake, however, does derive some 
benefit from the fear it inspires, a bene- 
fit the harmless one shares with it, and, 
before the advent of man with his walk- 
ing stick, the advantage of being mis- 
taken for a dangerous species must have 
been considerable. Snakes are often 
sluggish creatures, especially when 
changing their skins, they have a habit 
of lying about in pathways and game 
tracks and do not trouble to move out of 
the way. They would often be trampled 
on by passing herds of game were it not 
for the very lively fear they inspire. 

The respect given to the harmless 
snake is dependent on there being harm- 
ful ones, if there were no dangerous 
snakes, and never had been, there would 
be no respect for the class, or instinct to 
avoid them, however well they pretended 
to bite and strike. Now the points I 
wished to make by the introduction of 
snakes were, firstly; the instinctive fear 
they inspire, whether harmless or deadly, 
an instinct the consideration of which 
may help us to understand the attitude 
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of other creatures towards other classes 
of supposedly harmful things; secondly, 
that the bluffer must be sufficiently like 
something which is actually offensive, 
dangerous or disagreeable, or else belong 
to the same class, otherwise the bluff 
would not hold. If we meet with some- 
thing which puts up a bluff at stinging 
and know that it is perfectly harmless 
we can feel fairly certain that some mem- 
ber of its class, or something of which it 
is a fairly good imitation, actually can 
sting. There are, in point of fact, two 
classes of bluffers, one which relies on its 


Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History 
American “monarch” (upper) and “vice- 
roy” (lower) butterflies, model and 
mimic 


relationship with something harmful,al- 
though it may not itself be very like its 
relation; the other which relies on close 
resemblance—or mimicry, as it is called 
—to something harmful, although it may 
have little_or no relationship with the 
object mimicked. 

It is only amongst the first class that I 
have noticed harmless creatures go 
through the threatening motions of sting- 
ing or attacking, a circumstance which 
makes one imagine that either it, or its 
distant progenitors, at one time actually 
had the power of stinging. For this rea- 
son it is quite natural for it to go through 
these motions. 


” 


In England sometimes when one lifts 
up a stone one sees come forth a fearsome 
object, the Devil’s coach horse (Ocypus 
olens), turning up its tail in the most 
threatening way. It makes no attempt 
at flight, but menaces you with its up- 
turned tail as if it were confident it could 
sting you out of existence. This is a pure 
piece of bluff as this beetle cannot sting. 
When one goes to the tropics one finds 
miniature members of these Staphylinide 
which really do sting, giving a small 
prick and tingle much like the sting of 
the flying ant. These insects are not like 
the English one, except in structure, and 
general family resemblance. . The sting- 
ing ones I have met with are very small, 
under a quarter of an inch in length and 
some of them brightly colored in red and 
green bands. They are accustomed to 
fly and are attracted at night by light. 
The English and harmless one is very 
much larger and of a uniform brown 
color. 


O turn now to the mimics—there are 
numbers of day flying moths which 
resemble hymenoptera (bees and 

wasps). There is a tropical family, allied 
to the Burnett moths, in which the body 
is banded with bright colors and the 
wings are more or less transparent, close- 
ly resembling hornets; there are the 
clear-wings and the bee-hawk moths. All 
these hover over flowers, settle on blos- 
soms or pass from flower to flower in 
much *the same way as bees and wasps. 
Some of these tropical Burnetts I have 
taken care to examine very closely be- 
fore trusting a finger near the stinging 
end and I think that most people inex- 
perienced in entomology would be. unwill- 
ing to take hold of a bee hawk. 
Amongst the Diptera there is the fam- 
ily of Hover flies (Syrphidae) many of 


which closely resemble hymenoptera. The 


common English Syrphus is colored al- 
most exactly like the common English 
wasp, but the shape of the body and its 
method of flight is so different that it can 
be recognized in an instant. It is smaller 
than the wasp and has only two full- 
sized wings in place of the former’s four. 

Now in the above instances it is notice- 
able that those which belong to a sting- 
ing class, as the Staphylinidae, may be 
considerably unlike those members of 
their class with stings. .On the other 
hand those which belong to a different 
order from the insect they mimie, as the 
moths and hover flies, very closely re- 
semble, at least in coloration, the stinging 
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object they try so hard to imitate. 

All the above trade on the supposed 
possession of a sting they do not actually 
possess, Another class of mimics is that 
which mimics something with a disagree- 
able taste. Many entomologists are agreed 
that for some reason or other, either by 
reason of their toughness or the scent 
glands they carry, certain families of 
butterflies are obnoxious to eat. Also 
that other kinds of quite different fam- 
ilies, and even moths, not obnoxious to 
the taste, obtain immunity from attack 
by very close resemblance in coloration 
and shape to the disagreeable kinds. 
Some of these mimics are so like that it 
requires a careful scrutiny of their struc- 
ture to see how they differ. In most cases 
the males follow the general coloration of 
the family whilst the females alone 
mimic. 

A well known instance of this mimicry 
occurs in the Genera of Limnas and 
Hypolimnas. The former is the mim- 
icked and the latter the mimic. Limnas 
includes a species, a very common butter- 
fly, which is peculiar in the possession of 
a number of well marked varieties, varie- 
ties so different from the type that they 
might quite well be taken for a number 
of different butterflies. The males and 
females of each variety are marked al- 
most exactly alike, except for an extra 
spot and a gland in the male. In the 
genus Hypolimnas there is a species the 
female of which is marked almost exactly 
the same as Limnas and this runs to 
varieties closely following the different 
variations of the latter. The male on 
the other hand is entirely different; not 
only might it be mistaken for a different 
butterfly, but one would hesitate to put 
it in the same group. 

Another gentle bluffer is the beetle 
which shams death. Some creatures, for 
instance, the lizard, will not touch dead 
insects. Lizards which live in one’s house 
in the tropics often become very tame. 
I have caught flies for such lizards but 
if one offers them a dead fly they will 
not touch it, unless one can make them 
believe it is alive by rolling it at them. 
If they catch hold of it whilst still in mo- 
tion they will eat it, but if it stops be- 
fore they have seized it they will draw 
back, inspect it carefully for a sign of 
life and then leave it. So presumably 
the art of shamming death is of value 
to the beetle. The larger species of the 
weevil family are adepts in this art. If 
one tries to grab one of these weevils on 
a tree it draws in its limbs and drops 
like a plummet to the ground. I have 
often searched for one which has 
dropped in this way for hours and not 
been able to find it, although I knew that 
it was lying motionless somewhere close 
by. I can generally defeat them now 
as I do not try to grab them but sud- 
denly put out my hand beneath them 
and let them drop into the open palm. 

When we come to consider how most 
of these insects benefit by their bluff we 
are more or less in the dark; we can only 
suppose that some enemy, which would 
otherwise devour them, is deterred from 
so doing by the bluff characters, but the 
theory rests more on supposition than 
ectual p---* Why the preyer, whose 
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lifelong and almost only interest is to 
find its prey, has never unmasked the 
bluff is obscure. 

Some butterflies are supposed to mimic 
a form which has become extinct. In 
many cases the potential preyer, what- 
ever it may be, can never have seen the 
allied and noxuous form. What mouse 
in England, for instance, or hedge hog, 
or whatever it is that should eat the 
Devil’s coach-horse, can ever have seen 
the tropical stinging kinds . Avoidance 
of certain creatures and classes is to the 
preyer a matter of instinct, or memory 
inherited from past ages, just as the 
fear of all snakes is almost instinctive 
to man and the fear of the smell of a 
lion is instinctive to a horse. When this 
instinct first became heriditary the 
bluffer may have been very different, it 
may then have actually possessed a sting, 
or, if a mimic, it may have borne an 
even greater resemblance to the object 
mimicked. . 

If an individual bird made the discov- 
ery that the hover-fly was good eating 
and non-stinging presumably its progeny 
would still avoid them through instinct. 
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Ameri¢an “spreading adder,” a harmless 
bluffer 


If we admit the strength of this in- 
stinct a curious state of things arises. 
Granted that a hover-fly is instinctive 
taboo to the would-be-preyer, these prey- 
ers pass from age to age, knowing that 
they must not touch them. They do not 
question their instinct—the taboo is more 
blind and unreasoning than that of the 
black man for certain animals. Now all 
wasps may become extinct, and the 
hover-fly may by imperceptible degrees 
change its coloration and characteristics. 
Yet it still remains immune for all time 
until some new species of preyer arises 
which has neyer known the hover-fly 
taboo. _Unquestioned obedience to a 
faulty instinct may be the answer to 
some of the riddles which puzzle us. 


WINTERING SNIPE AND RAINFALL 


ACH year, on Christmas day, or a 
date as near it as possible, numer- 
ous bird-students all over the coun- 

try compete as to the number of species 
and individuals of birds they can find 
afield in their different localities. Their 
many reports are published in the suc- 
ceeding (February) number of Bird Lore 
where they afford interesting comparison. 
It is not a bad “sport.” 
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December: 28, 1919, while making such 
a “census,” the writer flushed a Wilson’s 
snipe from the wooded bushy head of a 
creek on the south shore of Long Island, 
N. Y. It was the first one he had ever 
met with on Long Island at that season. 
On the succeeding January 17 (1920) 


he revisited the spot to determine 
whether the bird was really wintering 
or had gone south late, after its com- 
panions. The weather had been very 
cold, and though the head of the creek 
was still open, two or three inches of 
fresh snowfall covered its banks. Never- 
theless a snipe darted off like a shadow 
through the trees with characteristic 
“seape” as it disappeared, in all prob- 
ability that same bird. 

Reference to comparable census re- 
ports for the past fifteen years, 1905 to 
1919, shows that a snipe (Gallinago) 
was found on Long Island at Christmas 
time in six of the fifteen reports, and 
two individuals in two of those six. Off- 
hand one would say from such a showing 
that the bird wintered in mild years. 
But if a snipe took the past winter for a 
mild one he was in grave error! Either 
the snipe is a fool or there was some 
other controlling factor. 

Such reflections led to a reference to 


“the precipitation statistics of the U. S. 


Weather Bureau for New York City. 
As the presence of snipe December, 1919, 
appeared to be correlated with an abund- 
ance earlier in the season, figures for the 
last half of the year (July to December 
inclusive) were compared. Snipe were 


‘absent four years with total six-months 


precipitation 13.18 to 15.52; present 
three years (including both of those with 
two individuals), total, 25.01 to 34.20; 
present three years out.of eight, total, 
17.46 to 24.44. Evidently heavy precim- 
tation the last half of the year is favor- 
able (and light precipitation unfavor- 
able) to the presence of snipe on Long 
Island at its close. 

Now was there anything in rainfall to 
help explain the varying presence or ab- 
sence when its total amount was inter- 
mediate? In 1907, with highest precipi- 
tation and no snipe (24.44) rain was 
heavy in September, light in August and 
October. In 1908 ‘and 1909, with the 
lightest precipitation and snipe (17.46 
and 19.90) the rain was heavy in August. 
In 1917, with snipe, (precipitation 20.55) 
it was heavy in October. The only two 
years with two snipe each recorded are 
the two with by far the heaviest October 
rainfall. The rainfall was over five 
inches in either August or October, in 
eight of the fifteen years, and it is in six 
of those eight that snipe were present! 
Their absence in the other two of the 
eight may reasonably be supposed to 
have been due to some other factor than 
lack of rain, but what comes first to 
mind is that the single individual snipe 
that should have been recorded would 
likely be “missed” as often as that by 
the census takers. It seems that heavy 
precipitation in August or October - 


(which are, by the way, the critical 
months of ‘its southward movement 
there) is most favorable for the snipe’s 
lingering on Long Island into the winter. 
J. T. NicHors, New York. 











A KEY RING CLIP 
VERY handy adjunct for the trail 
can be made from an old key ring 


A 


as shown in cut. Pass your belt through 
one of the loops and on the other one 
hang whatever you wish to carry, such 





Clip, knife and sheath 


as your dog whistle, canteen, axe, and 
knife. Sew D-rings on the sheaths con- 
taining your axe or knife and slip them 
on the loop, where they can be carried 
easily and if you place the clip about the 
middle of your belt in the back they will 
be out of the way. 
JIM FERGUSON, New York. 


BUILDING A BOAT 


N designing this flat bottomed row boat 

for boys I have in mind safety rather 
than speed and it is intended for shallow 
rivers or lake use. It can be built by 
two boys, will hold six active campers, 
and properly painted every year, will last 
a dozen or more years. 

White pine is the best material, next 
comes poplar and then cypress; select air 
dried lumber if obtainable and build in a 
dry, well lighted place. Before starting 
the boat build two saw horses, 4 feet long 
and 20 inches high. Have a solid bench 6 
feet long, with carpenter’s vise for hold- 
ing boards to be edged, a sharp cross-cut 
saw, smoothing plane, brace and screw- 
driver bit and countersink, 1-inch chisel, 
4-foot folding measure. 

Place the two side boards together on 
horses, tack with six penny, wire finish- 
ing nails above the water line. Carefully 
lay off on top board the curves at bow 
and stern, then saw both boards at same 
time, using great care to keep saw verti- 
cal. Shape the stem post with saw and 
sharp chisel, paint joint with white lead 
and linseed oil, mixed to a thick paste. 
screw side boards to post with 6 wood 
screws each side, size 1% inch, flat head. 

Cut an accurate center guage board 12 
inches wide, flaring sides according to 
drawings. Work out back board with 
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square edges and then spread sides and 
set center guage, fastening with wire 
nails. Pass a loop of rope around the 
rear ends, draw together and nail in back 
board, then set 3 wood screws on each 
side, using the white lead paste in the 
joints. 

Turn boat bottom side up on horses, 
set a tightly drawn cord from center of 
bow to center of stern. 

Tack a strip of inch moulding along 
inside bottom of each side as a gauge 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nesemuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to: this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. | 





for setting bottom boards. Starting at 
bow, accurately cut each bottom board, 
fitted separately. When you have a sec- 
tion of bottom 3 feet long, start fasten- 





ing in by driving one 10 penny finishing 
wire nail at each end, after white leading 
joint; true to level and set two counter- 
sunk wood screws, 1% inch, dipped in 
the paste; continue bottom, driving each 
board. home and leading each joint. 

Screw on bottom keel from inside, also 
the skag. Dress edges square with plane, 
turn up screws again to insure tight 
joints. Attach the gunwale strip with 
copper nails, clinched inside. 

Turn boat over, set ribs and scat rests, 
using copper nails driven from outside. 
Remove temporary moulding at bottom. 
Cut the thwarts accurately, striking cen- 
ter line on each, then force into place 
and screw securely, leading all joints and 
dipping screws in the lead paste. Bore a 
¥% inch hole through bow post and set an 
eye bolt and clinch inside end before 
fastening front or bow seat. 

Plane gunwale and bevel edges of 
thwarts, sandpaper smooth and then 
prime with white lead and turpentine. 
If brass screws are used it is not neces- 
sary to putty screw heads. Let priming 
set for three days then carefully paint 
two coats with a four day’s drying in- 
terval between. Varnish top of seats 
with spar varnish. 

After paint is dry attach rowlocks, us- 
ing through bolts,-rivetted on inside. Now 
launch and enjoy, what I hope will be 
your master-piece, to your heart’s con- 
tent. Name her and care for her. She 
































may leak, so watch where it occurs and 
caulk with hemp or cotton dipped in 
paint. 

Sit up boys, spread your chest muscles, 
this is the day of the joy of the open, 
drink deep of its wholesome freshness, 
your river and lake have many an ad- 
venture for you. Seek them this summer. 

H. M. Maaig, Va. 


HOOK CARD 

- keep my hooks together and in good 

condition while not in use I made a 
card to hold them. First I cut a piece 
of cardboard a little longer than the 
longest hook, and of convenient width. 
At one end I cut slits % inch long and 4% 
inch apart. Next I placed the gut of 
one of the hooks in one of the slits and 
pulled it until the loop caught in the 
slit; then lay the hook flat on the card 
as far up as the gut would allow it to 
go and made a mark at the TOP of the 
hook. Next I made a % inch cut UP 
from this mark. Do the same with each 
heok. Put the hook through the upper 
cut and by bending the card slightly 
draw the gut through the slit. When 
the car is straightened, the loop will be 
pulled up to the end of the slit and catch. 
To protect the points on the back side 
cut a piece of cardboard of the same 
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A handy hook card 


width as before but 1 inch shorter, and 
% of an inch from the end make a neat 
crease. Glue to the back of the first 
card as shown in the drawing, and put 
a rubber band around the top. 

F. T. C., dt. 


WINDING FISH-RODS 

Gr aee winding as in Fig. 1 and wind 

to the left over loose end A until 
about half required width of winding is 
completed. . Turn end A back over wind- 
ing already made, forming loop Fig. 2 
and proceed as before. When required 
width is completed run end of silk 
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through loop as in Fig. 3 and draw on 
end A, pulling end B under winding 
forming loop Fig. 4. Insert a pin or 
needle in end of this loop where it shows 
through winding as in Fig. 4. Draw 
end B through and pull tight, Fig. 5. 
Trim off ends close to winding and apply 
spar varnish and you will have a wind- 
ing with loose ends in center and no 
knots, Fig. 6, and a winding that is on to 
stay. 
H. B. W., New York. 


THE OLD FISH BASKET 
LL of us, who fish, have a fish basket 
or creel; and most of us, who have 
fished any length of time, possess a 
specimen in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. The hinges may be broken, the top 
of the cover loose—where it is attached 
to the basket proper,—the loop for fas- 
tening down the cover, and the hasp with 
it, broken or gone,—and, to sum all, the 
whole contrivance reeks with the sub- 
limated odor of the innumerable fish that 
have reposed in it. Of course, the bas- 
ket may have been washed out from 
time to time in the running stream; but 
a more potent liquid is necessary to se- 
cure entire denaturing. 
Ordinarily, the angler throws away 
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the old basket and buys a new one. But 
I have learned that imported baskets 
of the best split willow are by no means 
a drug in the market,—thanks to the 
activities of the Germans during their 
occupation of Belgium and northern 
France. Also the price of those avail- 
able has materially raised. So it be- 
hooves the angler to look well to his old 
creel. 

First of all should come repairs. . If 
merely the hinges of split willow are 
broken, neat repairs may be made with 
heavy braided linen line, of the size used 
in trolling for muscallonge. ‘Work a 
short length of this around the willow 
rod forming the back of the cover, where 
it joins on the basket proper, at each end, 
about half an inch in from each side of 
the basket. Or perhaps the remnants of 
the old hinges will serve as a guide. Pass 
the cord around the willow rod forming 
the top of the basket, where the cover is 
attached. Draw the cord through two or 
three times to secure strength, having 
the windings cross each time between the 
top of the back and the back of the 
cover. Turn the cover up and tie the ends 
of the cord in a secure knot on the under 
side; then cut off as closely as may be 
done without danger of having the knots 
slip. When the cover is put down in its 
usual position, the knots are concealed, 
and the resulting appearance is suffi- 
ciently neat. 

If the loop fastening down the cover 
is broken, it may be durably replaced by 
a japanned wire hair-pin. The two ends 
of this should be thrust down in the cen- 
ter of the top of the front, just where 










the loop will pass up through the little 
hole in the front of the cover, and then 
be twisted around one of the upright 
willow rods which form the frame of the 
basket. The ends so twisted should be 
cut off neatly and the twist for¢ed under 
the willow weaving, so that there may be 
no sharp points to injure the hand put 
down carelessly into the basket. A hasp 
of the shape in the drawing, and of the 
proper size to slip through the loop, may 
be fashioned out of any convenient wood 
—ash or hickory being very durable— 
and attached to the basket near the loop 
by a cord or fish line to prevent: loss. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 266) 
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{REMINISCENCES 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
en your paper on the newsstand 

awakened a stream of old recollec- 
tions. 
in the early ’70s, and my esteemed father, 
B. Phillips, now dead a number of years, 
helped him. Mr. Hallock I remember 
slightly; he was light haired and light 
hearted. Father used to tell me he was 
the true type of the American gentleman- 
sportsman. I was allowed to visit the 
office occasionally, then located on Fulton 
St., near Nassau. The old Dutch church 
stood on the corner occupied by the Devoe 
Paint Co. I can recall a brawny printer 
who could juggle an immense roller then 
used to make proofs. There was. also a 
lady typesetter, which was quite an inno- 
vation for those days. Sportsmen from 
the frontier visited the editors, and one 
brought us the scalp of an Apache In- 
dian, with long hair, which was a grue- 
some spectacle. Dr. Carver was the 
champion wing shot of my time. He 
called on a certain day, and, as there 
happened to be a genuine. Indian bow and 
arrow lying around, the doctor picked it 
up and drove the arrow with such force 
that it lodged in the ceiling almost up to 
the feathered hilt, where it stayed for a 
number of years. Dr. Carver was a won- 
derful shot. I have seen him hit a silver 
8 cent piece, which was thrown up for 
him to shoot at. I remember he shot with 
both eyes open. John Omahondru, “Texas 
Jack,” a real frontierman, and wonderful 
shot, assisted Dr. Carver. He was the 
most perfectly formed and dapper little 
man I ever met. Captain Bogardus, a 
great’ wing shot, was another. He wrote 
marvelous letters in which the words 
were spelled in an original. way, and cap- 
itals were totally disregarded. The paper 
took up the scientific propagation of 
fish. Dogs were also given much space, 
and many letters were received from 
Wales from Mr. Llewellyn, who originat- 
ed the breed of hunting dogs that bears 
his name. Father started the questions 
and answers. At first he wrote the ques- 
tions and answered them himself. In 
time the paper had more original ques- 
tions than they had time to answer. I 
vividly remember your old heading with 
the big Moose Head in the middle. I 
guess the paper had a hand in the first 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club. I 
attended that show and remember the 
champion pointer “Sensation.” I saw he 
was a most remarkable dog, a trifle small, 
but otherwise scoring almost 100 per 
cent. In 1886 I went to Montana to live. 
I did some little hunting—deer, antelope, 
coyote, wolf and bear; also jack rabbits, 
prairie chicken, sage hens and partridges. 
I have killed many but missed more. I 


Charles Hallock started the paper . 
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little thought, in those youthful days, I 
should ever see what I had read so much 
about in the dear old . FoREST AND 
STREAM. 

H. M. PHILuips, New York. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
~~ the spring of 1811 two parties left 

St. Louis for the upper Missouri. The 
first was the Astor party, bound for the 
Columbia river, the story of which is told 
by Irving in Astoria. Twenty-three 
days after its departure it was followed 
by a Missouri Fur Company party under 
the command of Manuel Lisa. With him 
went Henry M. Brackenbridge, a young 
gentleman who had come west expecting 
to open a law office. Upon his return 
he published a book entitled Views of 
Louisiana, together with a Journal of a 
Voyage up the Missouri River in 1811.” 
In this hé notices the most remarkable 
animals ‘and plants. 

This is what he has to say about the 
Grizzly Bear: “This animal is the mon- 
arch of the country which he inhabits. 
The African lion, or the tiger of Bengal, 
are not more terrible or fierce. He is the 
enemy of man, and literally thirsts for 
human blood. So far from shunning man, 
he seldom fails to attack, and even to hunt 
him. I am credibly informed that he has 
been known to pursue the track of a 
hunter an hour after his having passed. 
The Indians make war upon these fero- 
cious monsters with the same ceremonies 
as they do upon a tribe of their own 
species; and in the recital of their vic- 
tories, the death of one of them gives the 
warrior greater renown than the scalp of 
a human enemy.” He then quotes Mr. 
Lisa as saying that they sometimes ex- 
ceed 1,200 pounds in weight; have amaz- 
ing strength, and that they attack with- 
out hesitation and tear to pieces the 
largest buffalo. He said that they were 
not usually seen lower than the Mandan 
villages, and that they are said to be 
most numerous in the vicinity of the 
Roche Jaune (the Yellowstone) and the 
Little Missouri. The peculiar fact is 
mentioned that the Indians hardly ever 
venture into a fringe of timber in: the 
region frequented by the grizzly without 
first setting up a loud and continued 
shout “in order that the bears, if there 
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be any, may either come forth to attack 
them or retire if they happen not to be so 
disposed.” 

It seems ‘now to. be pretty well con- 
ceded that Ursus horribilis will attack a 
man only in extreme circumstances. Two 
reasons probably account for his change 
in this respect: the hunter with a modern 
rifle is more dangerous than the Indian 
with his bow, and again a bear fed on 
roots and fruit may not be so dangerous 
as one fed largely on meat. 

L. O. Vauent, Ill. 


DUCKS AND GULLS! 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| N connection with recent contributions, 

I will add my observations on this sub- 
ject, and in doing so will merely state 
what I have seen and allow the reader 
to draw his own deductions. 

In 1902 while sitting motionless beside 
a Wisconsin lake and observing the hab- 
its of a Great Northern Loon, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a small flock of ducks. 
These birds had been motionless on the 
water, apparently asleep, and in the cen- 
ter of the lake. They suddenly became 
quite agitated and soon took to flight, 
circling around the lake a couple of times 
and then returning to about the same 
spot on the surface of the lake. Twice 
they repeated this performance. - The 
only thing in sight, so far as I could 
see, was the loon in the water and a gull 
high in the air, who seemed to be mak- 
ing the circuit of a chain of lakes. The 
loon had several times been in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ducks without arous- 
ing any activity on their part. 

On three different days in the fall of 
1915, while hunting in the vicinity of 
Brownsville, Texas, I observed that 90% 
of the enormous number of ducks on the 
small lake, took to the air when ‘gulls 
circled the lake. The gulls came sudden- 
ly into view from behind a small hill, and 
it seemed as if every duck on the lake at 
once came to “attention.” Most of them 
at once took to the air. On each of these 
three occasions I could see absolutely 
nothing in the air or on the land that 
could possibly have frightened the ducks. 
On this lake, when it was approached by 
human beings or cattle, it was the unva- 
rying custom of the ducks to merely 
change position to the opposite shore. 
This was their custom even when fired 
upon, and it required regular Sunday 
battery work to flush the ‘whole lake as 
on these three occasions. 

It might be interesting to note in this 
connection, two remarkable sights that 
I observed, showing that the poor, unfor- 
tunate duck has a holy terror of a life. 

In 1900 while making a quiet sneak on 
a bunch of‘ duck, feeding near a bed of 
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rushes on a Wisconsin lake, I suddenly 
saw the flock scatter, swimming violent- 
ly in all directions and one lone duck, 
squawking and flapping, disappeared in 
about three feet of muddy water. Nothing 
more except that I thought I heard a 
feeble squawk from the rushes. Investi- 
gating further I found a muskrat house 
hidden in the rushes, but no sign of the 
duck, either there or anywhere else on the 
surface of the lake. I searched the place 
very carefully, as my curiosity had been 
aroused by what I had seen. I did not 
take the trouble at that time to. break 
down the muskrat house, but about a 
week later I rowed out to it and with a 
pitch fork tore it all to pieces. On the 
inside were many duck feathers and also 
feathers of the red-winged blackbird. The 
rat or other inhabitant of the house was 
not at home when I called so that identi- 
fication of the bandit could not be made. 

In the summer of 1902 while trout fish- 
ing on upper Sand Creek, Wyo., I plainly 
saw in the pool below a muskrat swim- 
ming under water, who approached and 
seized a duck by the leg or foot. A vio- 
lent struggle ensued, but the duck, al- 
though completely submerged twice, final- 
ly broke loose and beat it from those 
parts with great speed. The struggle 
riled the water and I could not see what 
became of the muskrat. 

In November of 1919, while duck hunt- 
ing on the Willamette River, in Oregon, 
I observed a flock of ducks feeding in a 
shallow slough. Advancing cautiously I 
was chagrined to see the whole flock sud- 
denly take to the air. Almost immediate- 
ly a large muskrat broke the surface 
where the ducks had been. Apparently 
he was using the choicest cuss words in 
the rat vocabulary. 

W. E. SELBIE, Oregon. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
WAS much interested in the letter 
headed “Ducks and Gulls” in the Jan- 

uary number. 

I spent last winter in California, two 
months at Santa Monica. 

This beautiful bay of Santa Monica is 
swimming with gulls on the beaches, so 
tame they feed from the hand. Out at sea, 
just beyond the combers, are flocks of 
sea ducks. Are they allowed to land and 
hunt for sand crabs? They are not; 
those gulls chase them on sight, and the 
poor little ducks scuttle back to the water 
too frightened to stay and fight. 

Gulls allow pigeons and snipe (7?) to 
stay with them, but not ducks, and when 
the gulls take to the water the ducks at 
once fly away. 

I have gone from old Port Los Angeles 
to Redondo and it’s always the same— 
ducks are frightened by gulls. I have 
watched them and wondered why. 

One of the prettiest sights between 
Venice and Redondo are the hundreds of 
baby gulls I saw last April and May. Do 
the gulls nest in the sand hills, I wonder? 

F. M. Wane, Canada. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

i answer to a letter in the January 
number of FOREST AND STREAM about 

gulls and ducks, I wish to say that 


———— 
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there is.a certain species of gull that, 
through laziness or fun, one or the other, 
makes it a practice to rest on the water 
near some fish-eating duck and when the 
duck comes up with a live fish the gull 
will make an attempt to alight on his 
back. He does this to make the duck iet 
go of the fish. Sometimes the duck will 
dive and when he comes up the guli will 
try to light on his back again. Some- 
times he will chase the duck quite a dis- 
tance. 

The other day I saw one of these gulls 
fly down on a saw-bill duck and instead 
of diving the duck took to wing and the 
gull chased him all over the bay, making 
five or six circles, and, what surprised me, 
the duck could not out-fly the gull. They 


were from 10 to 20 feet apart all the 
time. 

Of course, the gull had the advantage 
of the race, as he could cut across on the 
curves, but it was some race. 

I have seen whole flocks leave the 
water when the gulls happen to act a 





































little excited and commence to scream, 
but I think this is because they know 
that the gulls see something that they 
are afraid of. My experience is based 
on what I have seen on Puget Sound in 
the State of Washington. 

F. S. SPRAGUE, Wash. 


To the EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM: 
R® the discussion in your columns as 
to gulls frightening wild ducks. Liv- 
ing for years on the Yukon river, in in- 
terior Alaska, I never met an old hunter 
or trapper who did not accept it as an es- 
tablished fact that gulls ate the eggs and 
young of both ducks and geese whenever 
found. (The gulls ascend the Yukon in 


summer for some two thousand miles.) 
So generally is this accepted that even 
some game wardens of my acquaintance 
shoot the gulls as a protection to the 
ducks and geese 
grounds. 


in their breeding 
Perhaps at least a dim mem- 
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A young Colorado trapper and his catch of coyote pelts 
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ory of this antagonism in the breeding 
season might make the ducks shy of gulls 
even at the later season. 

Furthermore, if you will shoot a duck 
that falls on the opposite bank of a 
stream, and have to leave it in the com- 
pany of a flock of gulls while you put in 
a quarter or half an hour getting over 
to it, as you stand over the picked car- 
cass of what was once “a perfectly good 
duck” you will understand why a duck | 
MIGHT distike to have too many gulls 
around. 

Although I have spent years in the 
Arctic breeding grounds of ducks and 
geese, and my Arctic collections are not 
only in the Smithsonian, but in corre- 
sponding European museums as well, I 
am not presuming to speak authorita- 
tively on this matter; but I do, myself, 
accept the observations of highly intelli- 
gent hunters and trappers, such as fore- 
gather at Fort Yukon, for instance.. : 

(Dr.) THomAS E. WINECOFF. 
Butte, Montana. 











A YOUNG TRAPPER 
To the Editoy of ForREST AND STREAM: 
| AM sending you a picture of John 
Magden, aged 15 years, who has been 
quite successful in trapping coyotes, near 
Meeker, Rio Blanca Co., Colorado, The 
four coyote skins shown in the picture 
netted him $85.00. 
H. N. RICHMOND, Colorado. 


CANOEING ON THE SACO RIVER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] N your last September issue you print- 
ed a short article of mine in regard to 
canoeing on the Saco River. Since then, 
in spite of the fact that the only address 
you gave me was New Hampshire, I 
have had numerous letters requesting fur- 
ther information about this canoe trip. I 
have replied to all enquiries that I would 
write a letter to your magazine and 
describe the river. I am, therefore, send- 
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ing you this letter. It is a very accurate 
description and credit for its accuracy 
belongs to my brother Frank E. Brown, 
of West Bulton, Maine. He has been 
over the stretch described at least once 
each year since 1893, and has made the 
canoe trip with his wife several times. 
He has charge of the log-driving opera- 
tions on the Saco and is therefore inti- 
mately acquainted with all parts of that 
river. 

Parties wishing to take the canoe trip 
down the Saco River should have their 
outfit shipped to Fryeburg, Maine, on the 
Maine Central R. R. You can then take 
the river at Western’s Bridge or else 
start in below Swan’s Falls, two and one- 
half miles lower down, which will save 
one carry. On leaving Swan’s Falls you 
can go as far as the mouth of Old River 
the first day. Old River comes in on the 
left bank about five miles from Swan’s 
Falls. If you have time it is well to go 
up Old River, about two miles, to Lower 
Kezar Pond, the outlet of which comes 
in on the right just above the covered 
bridge over Old River. Lower Kezar has 
good bass and pickerel fishing, and you 
get one of the best views of the White 
Mountain Range. Leaving Lower Kezar 

‘Pond you go down Old River to the Saco, 
then down the Saco a distance of six 
miles when you come to Pleasant Pond on 
the left. Good bass and pickerel fishing 
here. 

Leaving the outlet of the. pond you 
come to a covered bridge over the river 
and a set of rapids. It is best not to try 
to run these rapids, as there are some 
bad rocks in the channel. There is a 
good channel to lower canoe through on 
the right side. Leaving foot of rapids 
you find clear water for four miles when 
you reach Lovewell’s Pond on the right. 
This pond was the scene of the famous 
fight between the Indians and Whites in 
which Chief Pangus was killed. Fishing 
good for bass and pickerel. 

About one-half mile below Lovewell’s 
Pond and on the left is Brownfield Bogs 
where you will find good duck shooting in 
season. Continuing down the river a dis- 
tance of five miles you find a covered 
bridge over river near East Brownfield. 
Good place to renew supplies. Nine miles 
further down you reach Hiram village. 
There is a bridge over the river here and 
one-half mile further you pass under 
railroad bridge at Bridgton Junction. 
Three miles below you come to Hiram 
Falls where you will have to carry, as 
there is a dam and power plant here. 

One-half mile below Hiram Falls you 
come to a set of rapids. You had better 
not try to run them if loaded heavy. It 
is easy *o lower down right side. Three 
miles below these rapids you pass bridge 
at Cornish Station, and three miles fur- 
ther you come to Hiland Rips. Lower 
down right side, eight miles below, is the 
village of Steep Falls. Good pickerel and 
bass fishing all the way between Hiland 
Rips and Steep Falls. If you want to 
you can leave the river here, as it is on 
the line of the Maine Central R. R. If 
you wish to follow the river carry at 
Steep Falls and four miles below. you 
reach Parker’s Rips. Lower down right 
side. One half mile further down is 
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Limington Falls. Best to carry here. 
Leaving foot of Limington Falls there 
is dead water for five miles to Bonny 
Eagle where there is another carry. Good 
bass and pickerel fishing through the 
pond between Limington and Bonny 
Eagle. From Bonny Eagle to West Bul- 
ton is one mile. 
then good water, and bass fishing to Bar 
Mills; six miles. You can leave the river 
at Bar Mills if you wish, as the Boston & 
Maine R. R. crosses river there. If going 
below, it is best to have outfit hauled to 
Union Falls, a distance of three miles, 
as it is broken water a good part of the 
way. You pass Salmon Falls, one mile 
below Bar Mills. Salmon Falls is one 
of the scenic places of the Saco River. 
Leaving Union Falls you have eight 
miles of good water to Saco and Bidde- 
ford where the river ends. There are 
good camping places the whole distance 
on this river and deer hunting almost all 
the way. Open season, October ist to 
December 1st, above Hiram; November 
ist to December ist, Hiram to Saco. 
ErRNEsT A. Brown, N. H. 





Carry at West Bulton - 
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trout in this section of the river. Having 
caught the required rainbow, the young 
fisherman is accepted as a member of 
the trout club and is thereby relieved 
from the common camp duties of kitchen 
police, and wood*gathering for the cook 
stove or the evening campfire, for a 
period of one week. The camp manager 
found it necessary to disqualify those 
who attempted to stretch a point by 
hanging slightly short trout by the gills 
with a rock tied to the tail. At times the 
rivalry for membership has been so keen 
that it has been necessary to call a halt 
to fishing for a period of two or three 
days in order to make use of the supply 
already in the larder. For breakfast 
more than a hundred beauties are often 
cooked for the hungry thirty, but it is 
difficult in such quantities to cook to the 
proper turn and season to the best 
flavor. The real treat is the trout cooked 
in the small fry pan. Many of the boys 
in groups of two and three were wont to 
spend a day on a side trip, carrying with 
them lunch and a fry pan. A fish rolled 
in corn meal and fried in olive oil on one 


String of rainbow trout caught in Kings River, California 


IN PARADISE 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
aparece SE Valley, near the head- 

waters of the Kings River in Central 
California’s High Sierra, is, each year 
during the month of July, the scene of a 
unique camp of high school boys from 
Bakersfield, California, under the direc- 
tion of a high school teacher. To reach 
Paradise Camp from the end of the 
wagon road it is a two day trip on foot 
accompanied by a pack train.. The party, 
composed of thirty vigorous boys, in- 
cludes the camp manager, a physician 
and a professional camp cook. The pack 
train is composed of thirty mules and 
five packers. 

In Paradise there is no more coveted 
honor than to become a member of the 
Paradise trout club. Eligibility for mem- 
bership consists in bringing into camp a 
rainbow trout at least twelve inches in 
length, caught from the Kings River in 
Paradise Valley. Although the trout are 
much larger in the nearby glacial lakes, 
eleven to twelve inches is a fair sized 


of these trips comes nearer perfection. 

In the evening ensconced in the com- 
fortable canvas chairs, whose framework 
is made of fir logs six inches in diameter, 
fastened in single lap joints and hung 
with stout canvas whose angle fits in 
luxurious manner the natural curve of 
the spine, the day’s experiences are vivid- 
ly recounted in the campfire’s ruddy 
warmth. It is here also that strategic 
means are discussed for again tempting 
the big one that got away or the still 
—_— one that haunts the bottom of the 
pool. 


At four in the afternoon, or there- 
abouts, before the July sun sinks behind 
the precipitous cliffs that form the can- 
yon walls, the rod and reel give way to 
the joys of the swimming hole. This 
particular pool is twenty feet in depth, 
clear as crystal and just a little too cool 
to be a temptation to the aged or the in- 
firm. The decision that it takes to make 
the dive from the protruding rock into 
the chilly depths gives a proper zest to 
the affair and causes a thrill that will 
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linger long in pleasant remembrance. 

In the great out-of-doors where nature 
is supreme the classroom and the black- 
board seem indeed queer relics of bar- 
barism in comparison to the real lessons 
of wisdom and bigness of soul that come 
from the woods and streams and moun- 
tain tops. The meeting and overcoming 
of obstacles and hardships develop the 
philosophy of the mountaineer and do 
much to shape boys into substantial 
broad-minded men. 

CLARENCE GULLIMORE, California. 


WHAT BIRD IS THIS? 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] AM writing to ask if you will, if pos- 
ble, name the bird which I am describ. 
ing below. Measurement, about 7% 
inches, or a little smaller than a robin. 
Head gray or mouse color. Back, gray, 
.tinged with yellow. Back of neck, green- 
ish yellow. First three of outer wing 
primaries all black. Next six wing prim- 
aries are black on either end, but have a 
white bar in middle of each feather about 
% to 1 inch wide. This makes the wing 
show a white spot or bar when the bird 
is in flight. Secondaries are white and 
black (or dark), mixed. Tail, black. 
Outer feathers longest and tipped with 
white on ends. Breast, gray, tinged with 
yellow. Under coloring, grayish drab. 
Bill very stout, of the Grosbeak type, 
and greenish yellow. Found eating ber- 
ries or seeds of Poison Ivy. Disposition, 
quiet, apparently not afraid of anything. 
Four of these birds were seen by the 
writer in this vicinity about one week 
ago. [Feb. 26.] I have never seen any of 
the kind before. It would seem that they 
might be Evening Grosbeaks, but all the 
description that. I can find gives this va- 
riety a black head, while the ones that I 
saw are positively the color of a mouse.. 
J. M. W., Middletown, New Jersey. 


F sinew is an excellent description of the 
evening grosbeak, only the male of 
which has the top of the head black. The 
evening grosbeak breeds in the far north- 
west and migrates irregularly south- 
eastward for the winter. During the 
winter and early spring of 1890 there 
was @ great incursion of this bird east- 
ward, Then for over ten years it was 
absent from our region. In the season of 
1903 to 1904 there were 2 or 3 records 
near the Atlantic coast and beginning 
with 1909 it has been increasingly fre- 
quent, especially in New England. Fol- 
lowing the heavy storm of early Febru- 
ary, this year, there have been a number 
of records for it in the vicinity of New 
York City. \ 

One of its favorite foods is the seed of 
the ash-leafed maple or box elder; it also 
eats the fruit of the hackberry, red 
cedar, et cetera, and visits stations 
where food is set out for winter birds. 
[Eprrors. ] 


RABBITS AND QUAIL 
To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE been reading a great deal late- 
ly in FOREST AND STREAM about Molly 
Cottontail and her young, and as I think 
my experience with Mrs. Bob White and 
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her young may interest a few of your 
readers, I will submit it to you. 

A few summers ago I had oceasion to 
pass a certain spot in my lane several 
times a day, and always had a good pair 
of dogs with me. One day the two set- 
ters stiffened out to a fine point just 
outside of the gate opening into the lane, 
and when I investigated I found Mrs. 
White on her nest and a number of little 
Whites just’ hatched out, and not quite 
dry. Now the two dogs, both good field 
dogs, with good noses and a lot of experi- 
ence in the field, had passed day after 
day within a foot of the nest during the 
whole period of incubation, and had not 
caught the scent until the young birds 
were out of the shell when the scent was 
evidently very strong as the dogs picked 
it up without a moment’s hesitation. 


a Ry a ro ail 


Let us hope that when this boy grows up 
grouse will be plentiful again 


In regard to Molly being able to re- 
tain her scent while pursing her young, 
I have my doubts, as my dogs have stood 
a number of them while so engaged, and 
in this way I have found a number of 
their nests, and, although I have found 
as many as seven or eight during a sea- 
son, I have never found over five in a 
nest. 

On one occasion I found five in a nest, 
and they were about an inch and a half 
long; thinking I might be able to raise 
them, I brought them to the house and 
placed them in an upright nail keg, with 
a little straw in the bottom of it; the 
next morning, when I looked into the keg, 
every rabbit had disappeared; on look- 
ing about the room I found them all, but 
it has always been a puzzle to me how 
they got out of the keg, for they were 
too small and young to jump out and I 
don’t believe they could climb up the sides. 

Geo. F. Rose, Va. 
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AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of ForEsT AND STREAM: 
wee you kindly publish the follow- 
ing proposed changes in the Racing 
Regulations of the American Canoe As- 
sociation offered by Mr. Hilding Froling: 

Rule 1, Section 4, Paragraph 2, to 
strike out the words “two-thirds” and in 
their place insert “three-fourths.” 

Rule VI, Section 6, to strike out the 
entire paragraph and in its place insert: 

“A canoe, 16 feet in length, may have 
decks of not more than 3 feet 3 inches 
forward and 3 feet aft. For each inch 
the canoe is increased in length the decks 
may be increased forward and aft by not 
more than one-fourth inch. The decks 
on sides on any canoe must not be more 
than 3 inches wide.” 

I shall be glad to hear from any one 
either favoring or opposing these 
changes, as the question may be submit- 
ted ‘to-the Racing Board for a male vote 
without discussion. 

Geo. P. Douctas, 
Chairman Racing Board, A. C. A. 


GROUSE IN WISCONSIN 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
] AM enclosing a photograph of my lit- 
tle boy holding a string of partridges. 
These partridges were shot in the faH of 
1915, and I believe I am safe in saying 
that they were among the last to be 
killed in this part of Wisconsin. The re- 
cent long winters, with deep snow and 
cold weather, so depleted their numbers 
that it was necessary to enact a~close 
season on them. In the spring of 1916 
and also 1917 many skeletons of these 
fine birds were found in the marshes 
around here. From all appearances they 
had died from starvation. 
M. M. ScHED, M. D., 
Rosendale, Wisconsin. 


THE CHANGING YEARS 
Y EARNING for what we are pleased 

to call the good old days, will not 
bring them back and it is almost in awe 
that I contemplate the far-reaching 
changes that have taken place during my 
residence jn Nebraska—a period of over 
thirty years. The sportsman of today 
confronts conditions vastly different from 
those that prevailed when I came here. 
The transitions have been more marked 
in character than those which took place 
during a century before, and we may well 
believe that a century to come will not 
witness changes so radical and complete. 
The three salient features of the period 
have bcen the multiplication of sports- 
men, the decrease of game, and the de- 
velopment of the game protection idea. 
Each one of these, of course, may be ap- 
preciated fully only by the elders who 
can compare the present witu that van- 
ished part in which they had part. The 
young man of today knows the buffalo 
only as % curious specimen in zoological 
exhibits -r from book lore and the stories 
told him by the old timers. Almost as 


much might be said relative to the moun- 

tain sheep, the mountain goat, and the 

antelope, now so extremely rare, and their 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 280 
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Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
a. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 

ces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EZP Bdwy., New York. 
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Nw 
The Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize 
wing sheoting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
p+ | birds. Patented and perfected by an old 
and field shooter. Teaches the art of — shooting; 










rds; compels proper handling of gun: puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

Made of blued steel; clamps instantly and rigidly 
on of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

Any object seen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADB IN 12 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or pump guns. 

Price, d, $2.50, with full instructions in 


the art of wing shooting. 
Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


Sale Army Goods— 


Purchased from Quartermasters Department. 
Offered at prices far below government cost. 


All New Goods— No reclaimed or renovated 
A FEW SPECIALS 
These prices good for this month only. 
Army Style Heavy Work Shoe, 










































Officers Mole Skin Trench Rain Coats........ 5 
SO area 8. 
Leather Jerkins. wool, cloth lined............ 8.5 
Army Officers’ Raincoats............. 8.50 and 10.00 
i. 


Army Socks, 35¢ pair, 3 pairs for............ 
Rubber Boots 
















CAMP FURNITURE, TENTS, 
CAMP KITS. and OUTFITS 
Send 6c postage for Catalog “C-16,” 
illustrating hundreds of other articles 
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THE HARLLEE METHOD 


RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN | 






SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING BASED ON THE COURSES 
USED ON THE NAVY RANGES DURING THE WAR 


By CAPT. ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


HERE is nothing to be 
gained by digging up 
alibis and avoiding 
facts, so let us start 
by frankly admitting 
there is something 
radically wrong with 
rifle shooting. Inher- 
ently it is one of the 
finest of sports, a 
game that is peculiar- 
ly suited to the tradi- 
tions and temperament 

of the American people, yet it has failed 
to receive the attention it so richly de- 
serves. Why? Because the shooting has 
been conducted to suit the whims and 
prejudices of a few cranks and no effort 
was made to make the game attractive 
to the man who must be reached, the man 
who, as yet, has taken no interest in 
marksmanship. The game is now bur- 
dened with a lot of arbitrary rules that 
immediately discourage or disgust nine 
men out of ten who happen to take a 
passing interest in the sport and the 
ranges have been constructed without the 
slightest consideration for the comfort 
and convenience of those who use them. 
In fact, it would appear on the face of 
things that those in charge had taxed 
their ingenuity to the utmost to make 
the game as unattractive as ‘possible. 
Rifle shooting is the only sport that is 
officially endorsed and materially sub- 
sidized by the government, yet as things 
stand now it lags far behind golf and 
tennis. For years Uncle Sam has im- 
plored men to shoot, even offering the 
inducement of an issue of free arms, 
ammunition and ,equipment, and yet the 
draft brought out the fact that the aver- 
age American knew nothing about marks- 
manship. All of which proves conclusive- 
ly that something is radically wrong. 


O begin with, the old orthodox black- 
and-white bull’s-eye target is obso- 
lete and never was of any real 

value, except for aiming and grouping 
practice. Drop into a shooting gallery 
some evening and watch how the car- 
tridges are expended. Most of the lead 
goes after the moving targets, next come 
the pipes and other breakable objects 
that instantly record a hit by satisfying 
that inborn love of destruction peculiar 
to the human animal, the ringing bull’s- 
eyes are a bad third, and not one shot 
in a thousand is fired at the solitary 
paper target that reposes over near the 
wall. The shooting gallery is a straight 





commercial proposition run by a busi- 
ness man. He gives the public what they 
want and thereby prospers. Our rifle 
ranges insist that you shoot in a manner 
that is illogical and unattractive and 
therefore fail. The ancient bull’s-eye 
target with its concentric rings has been 
‘‘weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing” so.why not discard it right at the 
beginning? 

Those concerned: with the promotion 
of marksmanship in any form, be it rifle, 
pistol or shotgun, must never for a mo- 
ment lose sight of this: Just so long as 
you can keep a man’s interest. in the 
game up to concert pitch he learns and 
improves with astonishing rapidity, but 
once let him regard the firing as mere 
work, and all hope is gone. To maintain 
a sustained interest is vital to success. 
Also there is a deep rooted ambition to 
distinguish himself, to reach a certain 
standard of perfection that places him 
in a class a degree or two above the 
“common run,” an overpowering desire 
to become an officially accredited marks- 
man in the eyes of the world and wear 
some insignia that is prima facie evi- 
dence of his achievement. Here at the 
FOREST AND STREAM SHOOTING 
SCHOOL we have worked out a course 
of instruction that is both practical and 
popular and from now on I will briefly 
outline the methods employed in the hope 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 268) 
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TOURING 


OW is the time to get your Ford 

ready for those little week - end 
jaunts, or perhaps a longer trip. Go 
over your entire car. ° 


—Your radiator is especially important— 
a leaky or clogged radiator can quickly 
ruin the best motor and will take all 
the pleasure out of your trip. 


PEERLESS 


GUARANTEED HONEYCOMB 


RADIATORS 


are practically freeze and boil proof—have 
four times greater radiation and cooling 
surface than the ordinary tubular type— 
are quickly and easily installed and no 
more expensive than the ordinary 
radiator. 


—Your dealer can supply you—if not, send us his 
name. Complete literature on Peerless Radiators, 
Fenders, Hoods, and Tool Boxes for Ford cars 
free on request. Use the coupon. 


THE CORCORAN MFG. CO. ff 


3824 Section Avenue, Norwood, CINCINNATI 3% 


Ss ' THE 
a? CORCORAN 
of MFG. COMPANY 
» of Nor wood, Cincinnati, O. 
e7 Send me literature on 
a4 PEERLESS Products for 

° 57 Ford Cars. 
‘ , find check for $25 
—This radiator is especially y’ C] a cond me. express 


adaptable to Ford livery 4 id. P. adiator for 
Care and Ford Light Trucks. 7 Peet Model Ford Car. 


¢ My Dealer's Name... sosccse: cessssessneeesneenseennnnnn 
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ITHACA WINS 


This is A. A. THOMPSON, the 
Canadian who won 
the Grand Interna- 
tional Handicap 
with an ITHACA 

Gun because any 
man can 


break 


more targets 
with an 


ITHACA. 
Catalog free. 


Single barrel trap 
guns, $75.00andup. 


Double guns,$45.00 
and up. 


Address Box 25 


ITHACA GUN 
CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


You missed—you could have had 
another shot with a 


MAXIM 
SILENCER 


Price, .22 cal., $6.00. Send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and booklet of 
humorous stories of noiseless shoot- 
ing. 

THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
69 Homestead Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


>. 

> erid addresses. | 
bf to posted end from 10 to 40% | 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 
OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER THREE 


By THOMAS TRAVIS ~ 


E were called in the 
gray dawn of next 
day. The sky was 
still overcast yet we 
thought it would 
clear, so we started. 
But the rains de- 
scended and the 
floods came, so after 
a four-mile pole, we 
turned back to our 
snug camp at Aaron 
More’s, and spent the 


| day watching the little woods folk. We 


even tried for salmon again, but no rise 


rewarded us. None the less we got some- 
| thing from the pools, for in a back-set 


nearby were a couple of beavers, shy, oh, 
very shy, but exceedingly interesting to 
watch as they worked and floated on the 
surface. 

Take a photo? Remember the light? 
Alas we could only lie there in the wet 


| and with heart full of envy watch, watch 


till at some slight sound or scent they 


| dove with that startling smack of tail, 

| which, in the silent wilderness sounded 

| like a brick dropped into an echoing 
cistern. 


Early next day, the thirtieth of July, 
we started once more on the long pole 
upstream. I put the date down because 
it was for me a big RED-LETTER day. 
We saw many beaver cuttings, also a 
muskrat or two paddling cunningly 
among the roots, stream swept, and fur- 
nishing deep caves for the refuge of 
these furry cousins of the beaver. We 
dug out a kingfisher but got only some 
egg shells. 

And the inevitable sheldrakes! Almost 
was I tempted to draw gun and plaster 
them right and left. There were the 
parent birds, and a big family of flappers. 
And never shall I hear that word in the 
Broadway sense again without seeing 
these flappers of the wilderness. Unable 
to fly, fools to the center of their stupid 
duck souls, they squawked and flapped 
ahead of us, simply yawping to all the 
world of our coming If only we could 


have passed them it wouldn’t have been 
so bad, then the wilds would have been 
undisturbed until we got within range. 
But the miserable flappers would neither 
fly nor run past us, they insisted on 
screeching to heaven in warning to their 
wild kin. 

. So we planned a flank movement. Two 
of us left the canoes behind, and taking 
a faint shore trail, walked some half 
mile back from the river, then went 
ahead till we had left them behind. And 
thus it was that the flappers really 
caused our great good luck. 

The trail on which we walked was 
here a sort of lumber sled trail, and with 
its dirt pages was a thrilling book. Note 
that up to this time on our tramps we 
had been eagerly watching for moose and 
deer tracks, excited when we saw fresh 
ones among the tracks of men on the 
trail. Now the case was reversed. A 
human track would have set us speculat- 
ing, for here there was no spoor of men, 
but all kinds of furtive wild folk, their 
marks furrowed, cut, printed all over till 
the road became a veritable book of the 
wilderness. There were the droppings 
of fox, the furry morsels regurgitated by 
hawks and owls, there were neat tracks 
of deer, so new that the moisture was 
even now oozing back into them. There 
was the spoor of porcupines, the marks 
of the fisher. But one thing we marked 
by its surprising absence, scarcely a 
squirrel showed its refuse of nibbled nuts 
and seeds. There had been an epidemic 
of some sort that almost cleaned out the 
little red squirrel which once was such a 
comrade of the trail here in the silent 
land of Christmas Trees. 

Huge trees towered from the trail side. 
From the thickets came the truly ineffable 
and sweet song of the “Old Sam Peabody 
Bird,” the vesper sparrow of the orni- 
thologists, that seemed, more than any 
other sound-to incarnate the spirit of 
these woods. So clear and individual that 
song was, it still stands out in my mem- 
dry as the song par excellence. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 275) 
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Kodak yourself and your catch 


A picture of your gamest fish taken in back of the house when you get home has 


not half the realism of the one you snap in front of the stream where you out- 






guessed your wily opponent hardly five minutes ago. Even if you happen to go alone, 


you can get both your fish and yourself in the picture by taking along with your Kodak 







these two unobtrusive little Kodak accessories. 






Attach the KODAK SELF TIMER to the cable:release of your Kodak: set it for from 


a few seconds to three minutes, as you wish; focus and sight your camera; press the timer’s 


A 







trigger and take your place in the picture. ‘The timer presses the B 







button for you. It is so small it will slip into your watch pocket. 








Every man who takes a time or bulb exposure, who sets his 
camera for game or who for any purpose, wants a standard that 
will keep his camera from rocking, will find frequent use for the 
KODAPOD. It will grasp the bark of a tree, the edge of a fence 
or any similar perch, and grasp it firmly. 








Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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FOREST 


Your Lunch 
Tastes Better 


picnics, fishing or hunting 
trips—or whatever the out- 
ing may be— your food and 
beverages are kept fresh and 
cool if carried ina 


plawkeyo 


Of durable, woven reed, metal lined. 
Small ice compartment keeps con- 
tents cool 36 hours. Roomy, conven- 
ient and easily carried. Made in 
several sizes at most moderate prices. 


SEND FOR ‘OUTERS MENUS’ 


A booklet of tasty menus and recipes 
for sport and pleasure outings. Also 
tells about our 30 day free trial offer. 


“Write for Booklet I.” 


BURLINGTON BASKET CoO. 
540 Hawkeye Bldg. 
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PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 


for 


HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN 


J. R. Bevis, aaa "oh D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M. D., F.A.C.S. 

The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. 

Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 


Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montana 


a DAYS FRI FREE ks 


puret, se sundries and 
i tycievele, | line at 
CYCLE COMPANY 

234 Chicago 
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THE LURE OF FISHING 


AN AGE-OLD LONGING TO GO A-STREAM GRIPS. 
THE FISHERMAN AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR 


By CLINTON H. LOEHLIN 


S the winter’s snow 
has vanished under 
the touch of the 
warm south winds, 
and the cheerful 
robin again pipes 
and warbles from 
the tops of telephone 
poles, and the bud- 
ding leaves and flow- 
ers once more glad- 
den the sight, the 
old restless longing 
to go fishing returns. This fishing fever 
is akin to the spring fever. The mind 
wanders by the grassy shores of cool 
lakes; trees rustle in the warm breezes; 
the hazy sun falls in ever-changing 
checks upon the cool, moist earth. The 
wandering imagination ever sees waving 
patches of lily pads in some quiet, wood- 
rimmed bay, where royal bass and savage 
pickerel are lying in wait. There’s only 
one cure for this fishing fever—going 
fishing. 

There are three stages to going fishing, 
each one more delightful than the others. 
First, there’s the preparation. This usu- 
ally lasts from the end of the fishing sea- 
son in the fall, throughout the winter. 
It is then, when the fish have sought the 
deepest holes beneath ‘the icebound 
waters, that the angler turns to fishing 
in books. What a wealth of scenery, ad- 
venture, and philosophy awaits him 
there! As he turns the pages of some 
quaint, old-fashioned volume, he smiles 
indulgently at the ponderous descriptions 
of mighty salmon rods twenty feet long, 
of lines twisted from horse-hairs, and of 
wonderful sauces and gravies to garnish 
the vanquished pike or salmon. There is 
in those fishing books a fine spirit of 
thankfulness for the many happy mo- 
ments that have fallen to the angler’s 
lot, and of appreciation for the better 
things of the world, that brings back a 
warm ‘touch of the summer time, and in- 
fuses a breath of idealism into our 
prosaic work-a-day lives. 

The fishing-tackle, too, must regularly 
be inspected, and many petty alterations 
and repairs made. Many.a long winter 
evening slips away as a fairy-like fly 
draws toward completion, or some new 
lure—sure to prove irresistible—takes its 
form. New fishing-tackle must be se- 
lected, of which there is a delightful be- 
wilderment and an endless possibility. As 


| winter draws to its end, we view our pre- 


parations for the coming campaign with 
satisfaction, and await in feverish an- 
ticipation the opening of the fishing 
season. 

Then comes the second stage, the reali- 
zation of our fondest dreams. We go 
fishing. There is the ride through the 
country in the early morning. The fresh 
sunlight sparkles on fields of dewy clover. 
The lark pours forth its raptures from 
the meadow; beyond the trees a Bob 


White whistles softly; the drowsy hum- 
ming of bees, and the subdued rasping of 
frogs lend ah accompanying undertone. 
At length, through the leaves of that 
patch of trees ahead, we catch the flash 
of water—the lake. What pleasures and 
surprises it may hold for us! 

The long day follows, with its disap- 
pointments, its thrills, and its triumphs. 
The noon-day lunch, under the coel trees 
with the fresh turf for a table, and with 
fragrant promises coming from the coffee 
pot, is by no means the least enjoyable 
part. Somehow, things taste different 
out in the open like that; the magic atmo- 
sphere of the woods and waters is the 
best of flavorings. And in the evening 
the angler, whether the day’s luck has 
been good or ill, turns his steps home- 
ward with his mind more in touch with 
the life of the great out-doors. He has 
been refreshed and broadened. 


Last are the memories, the reminis- 
cences. Events come back, refined by 
time of the dross of disappointments and 
discouragements, to cheer many a weary 
hour.. The angler loves to. recall some 
quiet scene, or some stirring struggle: 
how he was fishing for bass with a fine 
line and light rod, when a huge pike— 
the one that hangs mounted yonder— 
seized the bait with a tremendous rush, 
and alternately skulked and literally tore 
up the water for a thrilling half hour be- 
fore he was brought to terms; or how he 
hooked something that fought strongly 
and sullenly, which he took to be a pike, 
sluggish from its immense size, but which 


Realizing the dreams of winter 
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Into the Big Silence 
with your Fudan 


Winding your way through fields and mountains, following the 
narrow trails to the very heart of the deep forest — those joys of the 
big outdoors are doubled when you ride the INDIAN. Humming 
its even song of speed and power, the INDIAN carries you along 
swiftly, comfortably and without strain or effort. It adds its full 
quota to the pleasures of any out-of-doors day. 

Call on your INDIAN dealer, Let him demonstrate 


the various 1920 INDIAN Models and choose the one 
that best meets your requirements and do it today. 


Dept. 10 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


ndan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 






























HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 
E. . 








































for 35 cents. 





_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


Ip the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 

is a matchless com i 

Sportsmen have know 


you a dandy, handy new can 
‘screw top and screw tip) con- 
ing 8% ounces postpaid 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





77% pattern made 
with Infallible’ that 
had been under wat- 
er for 20 years. 


20 Years Under Water 


Infallible is waterproof and we have 
proved itt. 


The Infallible Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder shown in the jar at the left 
has stood under water for more than 
twenty years. 


Three weeks ago a sample was taken, 
dried between blotters (to remove 
the surface’ water) and loaded in 
shells. 28 grains of Infallible were 
used with 1144 ounces of No. 7 Chil- 
led Shot. 


This charge, shot from a standard grade 
12 gauge pump gun, made a 77% pat- 
tern on a 30 inch circle at 40 yards. 


This is a record that will stand for 
many a day for it is one of the most 
remarkable performances ever rec- 
orded in testing smokeless powder. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1009 Orange Street <“/¥' 
Wilmington, Delaware () 








PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality 
Gov't Goods From Cancelled 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ask for big Catalog 123 Today 


Army Shirts............ $2.50 
‘* Mess _ Pilates..... ou 








n it for 
; Dealers sell NYOIL at 







AUCTI RGAIN PRICES. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42d St.. New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
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finally turned out to be an old mud-turtle. 
And .when two veteran anglers get to- 
gether to “swap yarns,” what a marvel- 
ous volume of fact and fancy their stor- 
ies would make! ; : 


OING fishing—those words suggest 
to the still-fisher a boat snugly 
anchored near the rushes in the lee 

of a wooded island, where shoals of gold- 
en sunfish sport; to the bait-caster, a cove 
of gently heaving lily pads, where he may 
cast his glittering lure and await the mad 
swirl of a rising bass; to the fly-fisher, a 
deep shaded pool below a little, log- 
strewn rapid, where his dainty flies may 
fall softly above the wary trout. The 
same charm captivates all, the charm of 
chance. Chance is uncertainty, possi- 
bility. Science can explain much about 
the habits and haunts of fish; but, for- 
tunately for the angler, it never will be 
able to analyze the capriciousness of fish- 
nature. For who wants to know just 
what his fishing line will draw forth from 
the unseen depths? The possibilities of 
the unseen fire the imagination—(hence 
allowance is usually made for the mar- 
velous tales of the monsters that have 
escaped.) The unexpected is always 
happening—there’s plenty of variety— 
and that’s why going fishing never grows 
old. It is the nervous woman who can’t 
bait her own hook who catches the big 
fish; or it may be that the angler, not 
having’ had a bite for the past hour, lays 
down his pole for an instant, when a 
wicked pickerel, prying about, seizes this 
opportune moment to dash off with pole 
and all. The same venturesome spirit 
that leads the boys to fish for bull-heads 
in the black, mysterious waters beneath 
the floor of an old mill, leads the matter- 
of-fact business man, the learned pro- 
fessor, and the humble workman to open 
lakes and rivers. It is fascinating to 
human nature to “tempt the unknown 
with a fishing line.” 

There is a mystery that tightens every 
nerve in artfully working a lure past a 
likely-looking haunt There is no telling 
what lies there. At any moment things 
may begin to happen. The whole day has 
brought but little success. You make a 
final cast over a sunken tree. In breath- 
less suspense you wait as the lure slips 
past—well, nothing there, after all. 
Suddenly the line convulsively tightens, 
the rod whips over. A big one, surely! 
If you can only hold him! How madly he 
plunges for the sheltering depths! Fear- 
fully you put the utmost strain on the 
quivering rod. At any instant the thread- 
like line may part, or the hook tear loose. 
“Keep cool and let the fish get excited” 
is the rule, according to the books. Very 
simple, until you get a big one on the end 
of your line, when a whirl of dread and 
doubt, and a frenzied hope that the tackle 
will héld; surges through your mind. As 
he makes zig-zag rushes, the line fairly 
hisses as it cuts the water. The reel, 
with its maddening shriek, gauges his 
speed, rising to a shrill crescendo as the 
line melts away. Suddenly he breaks 
water with a mighty leap! The sun 
gleams from his bronze back; the drops 
flash from his quivering body like pearls; 
a king among the royal bass,—and only 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 

Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 


tanned 
leathers. 





Hfyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 


612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Bp Ces) Let the Boy Learn 
With a Remington 


[IF YOU give your boy half a chance to learn how to 
shoot right, he will become just as enthusiastic a sports~ 
man as you are—and probably a better shot, at that. 


You know yourself there isn't any finer sport for the 
youngster than .22-caliber rifle shooting under proper 
supervision. The spirit of manliness and fair play de- 
Guides, Hunters veloped on the range where keen competition adds zest 
Trappers, Sportsmen to one of the cleanest of sports, is something every boy 
\ ought to possess and which you want your boy to 
to the highest degree. 


Reaper 


for Shooting Right 
Lisle| Finish Sox Then, there is the opportunity for Ea to show the bo hea 
to Tc a 


scconds. Cost you Se — to handle his .22 rifle in the He can t 
One Dozen 7 eaueteetae oO ccna Udaaeeede 
white, natural, tan and black. Won't fade, Sold only or open country 2 e shooting anew 
ao en makes a idee and son just as it = is togethe r 


in closer Seisudibis the great ternity of sportsmen. 


When you f: to buy a.22 rifle for your son, think of 
Remington MC—the rifle which has back of it over a 
century of gun-makin experience. And Remington 
UMC metallic’ cartridges are standard—they’ ve 
seal eels fifty years. More than 88,000 dealers 
arry Remington UMC products and give Remingto on 
UMC service. 
Write For Literature on ‘Rifle Shooting For Boys"’ 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Manufacturers < Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


8 References: 
116th St. & Michigan Ave., Dept.265 Chicago 
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** THE SMITH GUN 


‘The Gun that Speaks For Itself”’ 


Has Told its Own Story for 35 Years 


first (Mr. G. W. Lorimer, Troy, O.) and second 
wee. W. e Gavia: Mobile, Ala.) in the Grand 
American Handicap, 1919—Smith One Barrel. 


High teur to April Ist 1919 (Mr. J. B. Troeh, 
Tctinad, Greens official average 97,254—Smith 
double, with Hunter One Trigger. 


Get back of a sa fond ae ae under- 
d why ‘we prefer to let the gun say: 
— “That's the Smith Story’’ 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 32-52 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., Pacific Coast Representatives 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal, Representatives for Eastern Canada 


‘~Newton Arms Corporation 


Manufacturers of 


High Power Rifles and Ammunition 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. a. 


It will be impossible for us to build all the Parker 
Guns during 1920 that the world will want. Shooters 
hoping to own a Parker Gun in 1920 are urged in their 
own interest to order at once to avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet About 20 Bore Guns 
PARKER BROS. cuniit... Meriden,Conn., U.S.A: 


New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. duBray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 










ATTRACT FISH AND DUCK 
to your lakes and rivers by plant- 
ing Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and other plant foods they crave. 
You can plant this month and get full 
benefit of the summer and fall sea- 


Subscribe 
as Now for 
Send for our attractive et. 
Boom 1 ame att Md Forest and Stream 
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‘a silken strand holds him! 
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But grad- 
ually the relentless strain of the rod be- 
gins to tell. Fighting feebly to the last, 
he is led alongside the boat. How beauti- 
ful.he looks down there in the cool depths, 
his home. You cannot quite check a 
twinge of regret. He’s quite still now, 
worn out, no doubt. You reach down 
your hand to grasp him. A mad whirl, a 
plunge!—he’s gone! That’s fisherman’s 
luck! Well, it is probably for the best, 
after all; for “it is not all of fishing to 
catch fish.” 


THE OLD FISH BASKET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 253) 


Repairs of this nature are simple, and 
easily made. But a.more serious situa- 
tion is confronted when parts of the bas- 
ket or cover must be replaced. These 
are usually the willow wrapping at the 
. back of the cover, which is under some 
strain in use, and the broad wrappings 
at the bottom of the basket, which hold 
the foundations together. 

The heavy braided linen trolling line 
comes in handily here. Detach the cover, 
if this needs attention because of broken 
or lost wrappings at the top, and, be- 
ginning about half an inch down from 
the upper edge at one end, pass the cord 
tightly around and over the willow rod 
forming the top of the frame of the cover 
and then down through the woven 
splints, three or four rows down. Pull 
the windings snugly to bring the posts of 
the cover closely against the top rod, 
using a knife blade or an embroidery 
stilletto to force the splints apart, when 
necessary. About halfway between each 
two posts, extend the windings, two or 
three times, about three or four rows 
farther down, and pull these especially 
tight to secure sufficient rigidity.. Carry 
the windings along the entire top of the 
cover and down about half an inch over 
the other end. Fasten by slipping the 
end of the line under the last three or 
four rows of windings, pull tight, and cut 
off close up. 

Broken or missing wrappings of the 
split willow at the bottom of the basket 
may be ‘replaced in the manner described 
for the cover. If, as is often. the case, 
only a few wrappings in the center of the 
bottom are missing, you may, if you 
wish, take out just enough more to se- 
cure the placing of the line symmetrical- 
ly, and make your winding a sort of orna- 
ment. 

Cleaning is the next step. But, if the 
top was removed for repairs, it should 
be hinged on again in the fashion de- 
scribed. Some heroic measures must be 
empleyed to cleanse the creel thoroughly 
of all dirt and odor. To do this, make a 
solution of a tablespoon of washing soda 
(salsoda) to each gallon of water, in a 
dish large enough to allow the basket 
to be entirely submerged. 

Put the creel in to soak for at least 
two or three hours, scrubbing it from 
time to time with a stiff-bristled brush. 
Lift it out occasionally, and souse it up 
and down. When it looks white and 
clean, remove the basket from the soda 
solution and rinse it thoroughly, prefer- 
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Napoleon said “The strength of an army lies 
in its feet.’’ 


The success of an outing, the joy of living, be- 
gins with perfect footwear When your feet hurt 
you hurt all over. 


Loose, leaky, ill fitting shoes have kept many 
a hunter sick in camp. 

Whether you climb a mountain trail, play base- 
ball or golf, or walk a country road, your shoes 
must be right. For men, women, misses or boys, 
the Abercrombie & Fitch selection represents the 
best in models and materials—the largest stock 
of outdoor footwear in the world. 


Military Model 
Field Boots 


Tan, soft leg, laced instep, 17 
inches high $25.00 to $35.00 


Stiff Leg Riding Boots 
For men and wemen, 
$30.00 to $50.00 


Soft Bottom 
Moccasins 


yj For canoe, camp or trail, 
$3.50 to $12.00 


Rubber Fishing Boots 
English Waders, imported . 
Fishing’ Brogues 

Boots for Forest Rangers 


Golfing Brogues 


Tan or Black, fringed 
Scotch tongue, ..$20.00 


Mountain Climbing Boots, Smoked Elk, 
Prospectors Boots, Smoked Elk 


White Buck Ostend and Tennis Oxford, 
tan or black saddles 


Tan Tennis Oxferd, rubber sole 


dbercrombie 
&- Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue/and 45th Street 


-“THE*GREATEST SPORTING GOODS 
STORE IN THE WORLD” 


The .250-3000 Savage 
Bolt-Action Model 1920 


FH IS! ] 


HE rifle you have always wanted—A Savage 
Bolt Action. It is the handiest, daintiest, 
most perfectly modelled little shooting-iron 
that a gun-crank ever got his hands on. 


And it is the strongest, simplest, most dependable 
weapon that an explorer ever took onto an Arctic 
ice-floe or into a tropical.jungle. And it only 
weighs six pounds. There’s nothing patched-up 
about it—nothing renovated, or adapted or com- 
promised. It isn’t a cut-down musket or a war- 
baby reborn. 


IT IS A BRAND NEW HUNTING-RIFLE— 
newly designed from muzzle to butt-plate—built 
symmetrically around the wonderfully effective 
cartridge it shoots, and combining every desirable 
feature of the best military rifles with the special 


_ refinements which the hunter needs. 


Its action is the simple military bolt—but re- 
dimensioned and improved. It has bigger, stronger 
locking-lugs than the Service rifle. It has a shot- 
gun type safety located on top of the tang—the 
natural, convenient place. The patented magazine 
design makes it. possible to use soft nose, Spitzer 
point bullets without danger of deforming the 


. . points, 


The great popularity and success of the .250-3000 
Savage determined the cartridge for which this 
rifle should be designed. This cartridge is loaded 
with an 87 grain Spitzer point, soft nose bullet 
3000 feet a second, accurately enough to make pos- 
sibles on the 800 yard target and hard enough to 
penetrate 5 inch boiler plate. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


22 inch tapered high pressure steel barrel with 
integral front sight base, checked pistol grip 
stock and fore-stock, pistol grip capped, oil 
finished one-piece stock, corrugated trigger, 

' corrugated steel shotgun butt-plate, white 
metal front and flat top sporting rear sights, 
magazine capacity five cartridges, weight 6 
pounds. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church St., New York 




































Mighty 
Easy 
toCarry 


HAT IS? 
Why, ajar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in your kit. 
Perhaps you 
won't sit up and 
thank yourself for 
carrying it! Nota 
thing comes in so 
handy or tastes so 
good when you 
are hungry out 
in the open 
is Beech- 
Nut Peanut 
Butter quickly 
spread on bread or 
crackers. 

Carry a jar in 
your kit on your 
next trip. Get it at 
your grocer’s or 
outfitters. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Foods of Finest Flavor 
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sen Rios BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PLAN FUTURE HOM 
NOW WITH ECONOMY 
ae te ANS OF 
CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability 
to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. 
SPECIAL 59 to 750 to 
Send $2.50 for all 3 above ~~ $12.000; $1. 
book: d get book of 75 $13,008: -¢ 
~00KS al ge 0 “The New ‘ol ials” 


Special Pla iso c 
Special ae” “FREE ss Pians, — $3,000 to 


J. KANNOFSKY cisss‘Biowee 








and manufacturer of artificial wes for birds, ani- : a $20,000; $1. 

mals and manufacturing pu a special EXTRA—“Little — es 

Send for prices. All kinds o Sends and sk 40 Plans, $150 to $3,008 00 Plane, E800 to 
for furriers and taxidermists. Money back if not catia’ $4,500; $1. 

363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK | _§. w. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 





> Please mention “Forest and Stream” 264 California Building, Los Angeles 
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ably under running water. Then hang 
up to dry. 

If the basket does not come out from 
this treatment of uniform whiteness, as 
it is likely not to as a result of age and 
experience, it is a good plan to color it 
to any. desired shade. LEither green, 
brown, or yellow gives an acceptable re- 
sult. The washable stains used in wood 
work are very good for this purpose. 
Apply the coloring material with a soft 
camel’s hair brush which should be kept 
constantly saturated with the dye, so that 
it will then penetrate between the rows 
of willow splints and give a uniform 
color. First go over the outside, cover 
and basket; then the inside. And after 
drying—a very rapid process, if the dye 
referred to is used—look carefully for 
any spots, especially on the outside, 
which the dye did not reach sufficiently, 
and touch them up. Hang the basket out 
of doors in a current of air, but under 
shelter, when you finish the drying pro- 
cess, as the dye at first gives off a pe- 
culiarly pungent, acrid odor, which is not 
especially agreeable. This odor becomes 
imperceptible in a few days. 

You will almost need a fresh introduc- 
tion to the old fish basket, after it has 
undergone this metamorphosis. 


THE HARLLEE 
METHOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 258) 


that some of these ideas may be altered 
to meet the local requirements and limi- 
tations of other rifle clubs. 

We begin by informing the tyro that 
it is very bad form to shoot other people 
or point his gun anywhere except at the 
targets or the blue sky. Then he is 
taught how to load, handle and hold the 
weapon, including the proper use of the 
sling. Next comes sighting and the all 
important matter of squeezing off the 
trigger. All of which is safely and con- 
veniently accomplished by using the Serv- 
ice Dotter at a cost of about two cents 
a hundred shots, and in this manner he 
obtains unlimited practice and a very 
definite idea of how to assume the five 
firing positions. Then he goes te the 
50-foot range where he can use either 
.22 caliber shorts or .177 pellets at ten 
cents a hundred, for we have some man- 
size air rifles that will consistently make 
% to % inch groups at that distance, 
really fine weapons with aperture rear 
sights adjustable for windage and eleva- 
tion. From there he goes to the 50-yard 
range where he is put through the 
“Marksman” stage of the Harllee Small- 
bore Course. 


LL this is nothing more than group- 
A ing practice which includes hold- 

ing, sighting, position, timing and 
trigger squeeze, and for this work all 
that is required is an aiming point backed 
by a piece of paper to record the “off 
shots.” We refer to our instruction tar- 
get as the “Hun” because it is drawn to 
represent the head and shoulders of 2 
man rising above a trench a hundrec 
yards away, scaled down to 50-feet, 23 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 283) 
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RE GS , 


When the first trout rises 
to a fly you want the feel of 
a paddle in your hands. 


Choose your light-weight, 
easy-to-paddle “Old Town 
Canoe” from the new 1920 
Catalog. Thirteen graceful 
models reproduced in natural 
colors. First cost is last cost 
—there is no upkeep to an 
“Old Town”. Complete list of 
canoe accessories, and all 
prices given. Catalog is free 
and postpaid. Write for one 
today. 

OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


995 Fourth St. 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 





































On Waters Where Once 
the Red Man Ruled 













AKES and streams that once heard only the 
dip of Indian paddles now know the whirl- 
.ing propellers of ‘countless Evinrudes. Over 


100,000 in use. 









































. The Evinrude makes, a dependable, easily 
handled power boat of ‘any rowboat or cange. 
It takes the hard work out of water trips, With 
an Evinrude the fisherman can move quickly 
from weedy shallows to deep holes, or slow his 
motor down to ideal trolling speed. 







Magneto, Built-in-Flywheel type, and automatic 
reverse are standard Evinrude features. 





Ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer, or 
wrile for booklet 


<= 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


275 Evinrude Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distrit sa 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 

440 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
10 and 12 No. Howard St.,. Baltimore, Md. 



























CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water 
and weeds. 




















The saving effected this year is greater 
than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1521 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 




















































































SPECIAL SALE 

U. S. ARMY PYRAMIDAL TENTS SSUUINUVANE SHINE “veep NUNN 

. le = = 

ore U. 8. ms Seen tents, either bey = = 

or khaki canvas. omplete with ropes. brass slip a 6s . = = 

keys and grommets, but without poles or stakes. Deal Direct With the Manufacturer = Insist on the GENUINE = 

16 x 16 ft, square. 3-ft. wall; 6-in. sod cloth. = = 

11 ft. high in center. 2 a 6 = 

We never sacrifice quality to = = 

St le met eette® || 8 Hildebrandt : 

accomodate. pe onle ever use quality as an excuse for od = 

These tents cost the Gov- a high price. If any old kind of = = 

ernment $84.00. An ideal Tackle will satisfy you, don’t = ® = 

tent for campers, tourists, Gad’ un ieee ae eee = inners = 

tents "have. seen slight But if you really want ‘Tackle | | = = 

service. arid have been plese while, come. here cS = 

thoroughly peschtaled and and and you will find it. = They Catch F ish = 

are guarant = = 

condition. PRICE, $25.( 00. Catalog No. 106 sent on request = See them at your dealers = 

Write of other army = |. Hildebrand = 

: ny Navy ee nen char rmy ond tery toreden. || | Edward vom Hofe & Company || © jmecohe 4 Hildebrandt Company 3 
tsfaction Guaranteed of Money “Refunded | | | 122 Fulton Street rab Yee Cony —_MoMMMNCMUNU a 
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“Gavvy” Cravath, manager of the 
Philadelphia Nationals, jishing 

tuna fish off thecoast of : aoutharn ‘al- 
ifornia with his Caille 5-Speed Motor 


“Gavvy” Cravath Says It’s 
Better Than We Represent 


““Gavvy’’ is some baseball player and he’s also sone fishere 
man. When he’s not managing the Phillies he’s fishing 
tuna fish off the coast of Southern California with his 
Recently he wrote us— ‘Your CAI LLE Five-Speed Rowboat 
Motor is even better than you represent. Used the motor 
the past fall and winter driving a 16-feot dory over the 
fishing grounds of Southern California. The little ‘Put- 
Putter’ spoke for itself under all the trying conditions. ”’ 
What it did for “‘Gavvy’’ it will do for you. The CAILLE Five- 


Speed Motor is the highest developed motor of its kind in the 
world. Has five speed adjustments—two forward, two backward 


and @ neutral. 


Starts with a starting device—no cranking. Has 


water-cooled exhaust. Magneto built into the flywheel. So sim- 
ple, children run it—-so reliable, life savers depend on it. Send 
for details and: name of nearest distributor. The CAILLE 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


does not possess all the features of the Five-Speed Motor 
but it’s just as reliable and it’s lower priced. It will take 
you anywhere a. boat will float, —through weeds or shallows 
—over rivers and lakes. Send for catalog describing 
both motors. Get all the facts. A postal brings it. 


Durable 


Invisible in Water 


“__T am using a No. 4-6-ft. 
Joe Welsh Leader 4 years 
and yesterday landed a 6- 
Ib. Rainbow Trout... . . 
Your leader is worth 10 
times the price I paid for it.” 
Live Dealers Sell Them Everywhere. 
If Yours Can’t Supply You, Send 
25e for 3-ft. Sample 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent 
United States and Canada 





The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
205 Caille Building Detroit, Mich. 
Also builders of Inboard Motors from 2% to 30 H. P. 


DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 


Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty- -four 

feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 

| duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor Specials, Row- 

| boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 

| FAMOUS SECTIONAL BOATS. Write for Cat- 
alogue and prices, 


F..H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
611 Erie Street ALBION, MICH. 


Oriental Wiggler $12° 
Little Malti 15¢/ 
ider 75 Stjar. 
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THE SUBTLE ART OF 
FLY-CASTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 245) 


BSTACLES of every sort and de- 
O scription are constantly encount- 

ered during a day’s fishing. One 
that is sure to present itself is the old 
farm bridge. This is usually a crudely 
constructed affair of rough planks or 
poles thrown over a couple of string 
pieces that rest on rough piers of creek 
stone. These old piers are full of crevices 
which form excellent lurking places for 
trout. An old farm bridge that has with- 
stood the successive spring freshets of a 
decade is a marvel. The majority have 
succumbed to the inevitable two or three 
times, and as a direct result a broken 
stringer or plank has become lodged in 
the bottom gravel, around which an ac- 
cumulation of drift has collected during 
the high water of several successive 
years. . They are exceedingly difficult to 
fish but the patient angler is not infre- 
quently richly rewarded for his pains. 

As a rule this very necessary adjunct 
of the farm is not easily approached be- 
cause there is no surrounding cover. It 
must be fished from the open so that the 
flies will fall just inside the shadows. 
In order to do this successfully the angler 
has to employ the horizontal cast. 

In this cast the flies travel horizontally, 
in a parallel line with and just above the 
water. For this reason it is a hard cast 
to learn and also because of the fact that 
the line must travel with considerable 
speed in order to overcome the forces of 
gravity and the difficulty of making the 
flies drop on the water ahead of the line. 
If the wind happens to be blowing, ad- 
vantage can be taken of it to make a 
short cast, but when it comes to a long 
one the caster must depend upon his own 
skill. 


Ability to make the horizontal cast 
correctly is the supreme test of a fly- 
casters dexterity. The secret lies in a 
quick, even motion that gives the line 
just sufficient momentum to maintain its 
position without pitching downward. To 
make it, hold the rod directly in front of 
you and parallel with the water. Bring 
the forearm at a right angle with the 
body. In the back cast also keep the rod 
nearly parallel with the water, carrying 
the line straight back, so as to swing it a 
bit high, for if too low it will foul the 
cast. The instant the drag of the line 
is felt return the rod with a swift motion 
giving it a snappy finish. The arc of the 
rod should be about the same as in the 
direct cast and if properly made the line 
will turn with a short loop on the back 
cast, returning within ten or twelve 
inches of the rod-tip, the flies following 
nearly a level course in their passage 
through the air, eighteen inches or two 
feet from the surface. A left to right 
turn of the wrist elevates the rod-tip 
about two feet, snaps the leader down and 
drops the flies onto the water where 
wanted. It requires a lot of practice to 
master the horizontal cast, but then, 
practice is the price of perfection, and 
in the course of a day’s fishing the ‘fly- 
caster will find innumerable opportunities 
to employ it effectively. 
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The fact that the flies always travel 
very close to the line enables the fisher- 
man to place them in exceedingly narrow 
places between obstructions, regardless of 
their nature, and as it is made either 
way, across from the body, up or down 
stream, it will be found particularly use- 
ful in fishing through woods where there 
is not sufficient room to elevate the rod. 

It sometimes happens that there is 
secant space in which to retrieve the line 


in launching this cast on account of con- * 


fining natural surroundings. Confronted 
by such a situation the angler holds the 
line where it is secured to the leader in 
his left hand and springs the.rod enough 
to give it a start, then makes the cast. 
The number of old roots, over-hanging 
bushes, fences and fallen trees an angler 
encounters on his favorite stream seem 
to be increasing every season. Some fish- 
ermen think that there can not be too 
many of them, for under every one there 
is almost sure to be a hidden recess or 
bit of shadow where trout love to lurk. 
Many are easily fished, but among them 
there is sure to be a goodly number so 
near as to necessitate a very short cast. 
Right here the efficiency of the under- 
hand cast is demonstrated to its fullest 
extent. The rod is held at an angle, the 
tip coming to within a foot or two of the 
water. If necessary the tip is passed 
under the obstruction, and with the el- 
bow held close to the body the cast is 
launched with the same motion that an 
underhanded pitcher employs in deliver- 
ing a ball. Here the question of gravity 
again looms up in the foreground and is 
overcome by the same method as in the 
horizontal cast. Started upon its course 
the line travels in the shape of an oval, 


with its lowest point directly under the | 


obstacle, and the flies are forced into the 


water by the usual methced of elevating | 


the rod tip. 


GREAT man: American trout 
streams are so primitive that the 


successful angler must occasionally | 


lay aside all the recognized rules of fly- 
casting and adopt methods to fit the con- 
ditions confronting him. 

On large streams it is not out of the 
ordinary to suddenly encounter stretches 
of water that can only be reached by 
grabbing hold of the bole of a sapling and 
leaning far out over the pool and making 
the cast with the arm extended nearly 
full length. In fishing small brooks an- 
other extreme method is of frequent oc- 
curence, in which the angler must stretch 
his arm over a low cluster of bushes to 
fish a promising stretch of water. Then 
again he may want to straddle a log and 
cast over a limb with the arm stretched 
heavenward. In making these difficult 
overhead casts a comparatively short line 
is used, consequently the necessary mus- 
cular movement must come almost wholly 
from the wrist. 

Great care has to be exercised in mak- 
ing wrist casts not to hold the rod too 
high or the power to strike will be lost 
and the rod itself placed in jeopardy. The 
sudden strike of a heavy trout when the 
rod is held nearly perpendicular throws 
all the strain upon the slender, pliable tip, 
doubling it back upon itself and breaking 
it every time. If you value your rod al- 
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MULLINS canon 
CANT SINK 
It’s all pleasure and no risk 
when you have a Mullins steel 
boat. These boats simply 
can’t sink because they’re 
built with air-tight compart- 
—— fore and aft like a life- 
t. 


The strong steel hull—equal to 
one inch planking—can’t leak, 
warp, waterlog or open at the 


Sea oes Bane 
wogden power rowboats and canoes. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
612 Franklin St. Boat Dept. SALEM, OHIO 


the best marine engines, equip- 
ped with Miullins patented, 
silent, under water-exhaust. 
Designed by America’s fore- 
most naval architects, made in 
world’s largest boat factory. 
More than 70,000 in use, 


TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 





Tentobeds are the most practical for tour- 
ists and people desiring to camp. They are | 
made in two sizes, one as shown is made 
especially to use with Auto. Other style 
is suitable for sleeping on porch or lawn. 
Tentobeds roll up in a small package 
very light in weight, can be put up in 5 
minutes, require no stakes or poles. { 
Water-proof and Insect-proof. 
_ The beds are very comfortable to sleep 
in. They save the price they cost in hotel 
bills in a few days. You are independent 
and not obliged to pay the exorbitant 
prices often demanded of tourists. a 
On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail 


— ee 


you on request literature fully describing Tentobeds, also our Autobed,; made to use inside of auto. 


Dept., 11 


You Need a Koban 
For Your Rowboat 


Just think what it would 
mean to have that rowboat 
of yours skim over the 
water at 10 to 12 miles aun 
hour—where you will and 
when you will—without 
any of the old back-break- 
ing labor at the oars. 
The Koban, due to its 2- 
cylinder con- 
struction, is ab- 
solutely vibra- 
tionless and gives 
more. power and 
speed than any 
-wother rowboat 
motor. ' 
Special tilting de- 
vice, for shallow 
water and beach 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


KOBAN MFG. CO. 
Water Street 


Write ! 229 South 
coe Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. 


catalog and 
full infor- 
mation. 


Dealers and 
agent si 
wanted. We also make an inboard 
Engine for small boats and 
canoes. Circular 80 tells 
all about it. 


TENTOBED COMPANY __ .**°%-;]3ckson, Boulevard 
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OAF or work whenever you please. Renew 


the vigor of your body and open mind and 
heart to the beauty and grandeur of your own 
country round about you. 


There is as much profit‘for you, in this idea as 
for 


Think it over now. 
With our 


Tents and 
Camp Equipment 


your personal comfort is assured. Our catalogue 


is a complete campers’ guide. 


SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE 
Ask for catalogue No. 619 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Tent makers for eighty years. 
430 No. Wells Street Chicago, 1. 
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For compactness price. the SCHILLIN' 
Auto-Camp re re See - 


THE L. F. SCHILLING CO. Dept T Salem, Ohio 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as 

hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronaer than wood; 

used by U. 8S. and Foreign G led 

Cceae and St. Louis World’s Fairs, We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


baggage, carry by 


jovernments. Aw First Prize at 

























~, Attach this Motor 
to 
Your Boat 


New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 
and practical and takes 
but a few minutes to 
install. 


Ask for our booklet 
and learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Company 
2003 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 






IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 





N 10 FinestScotch Wool Tennis Socks in white, 

0. gray, green, black, heather and 

white, with colored clocks, apairs...... 4* 

N 1 5 * Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
oO. green, gray, brown and 

heather (without feet $3), a a ecvese ° 

N 20 Women's Scotch W 

o. white, white with “ae 3. S60 


clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair .. 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Syest oxly equipment. 
Mail Orders 








43 N. Main 8&t., 





For Outdoor Sport or Work 


Duxbak and Kampit are primarily clothes 
for rough outdoor work or hard play in 
any kind of weather. They combine good 
sense, style, economy and service. 

Duxbak is rainproofed. Kampit is lighter 
weight and UTICA - DUXBAK 
not rain*« Cc RA 
proofed. 








FREE 1920 
Style Book 






TheIdeai Canoe 
ser lectins 
Jamp 
Trips. 


Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
22 R, R, Square, Waterville,Maine. 





own fish 
nets 
All kinds of fish nets, hammocks, etc., may be 


easily and quickly made, with my illustrated in- 
structions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Also gives you more information about_ the 
use of nets than-has ever been published. Com- 
plete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks 
and 4 balls of twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 


layton Net Company. 
a = Altoona, Kans. 
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ways endeavor to keep it as nearly at 
right angles to the line as possible, for 
no greater calamity can befall a fisher- 
man than to break a tip while on the 
stream. 

There are fly-casters who seldom or 
never fish anything but trout streams, 
declaring that trout fishing is the only 
piscatorial sport worth the candle. While 
there are others equally loud in their 
praise of the black bass and men of 
wealth who will cheerfully spend two or 
three thousand dollars for a few days’ 
recreation on a good salmon or grayling 
river. Both the salmon and the grayling 
may be dismissed with a word of regret 
that such royal sport is not within the 
means of the ordinary pocket-book more 
than once in a life time, but the brook 
trout and the black bass, like one’s poor 
relations, are always with us, and because 
of fish culture there is now scarcely any 
portion of this great country of ours 
without one or more streams where a 
poor man can cast his flies at compara- 
tively small expense. 

Many other species of fresh water fish 
will also take the fly and the versatile 
angler will find it to his pleasure to court 
the crappie, calico bass, rock bass, wall- 
eyed pike, red-eared sun fish, white bass, 
yellow perch, fall fish, common chub, and 
pickerel when he desires a pleasant day’s 
outing and the brook trout and black bass 
are not biting. Some will take the arti- 
ficial fly with a rush, some gingerly, while 
as pan fish they are not so inferior to 
trout as to be entirely ignored. 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247) 
Georgia boys, who was quite hard of 
hearing, said he both felt and heard it, 
but thought it was only Ben snoring. 

The raft of logs being finished, one of 
the Georgia boys returned to Eau Gallie 
with their two yoke of oxen, and the 
other sailed their boat to the same des- 
tination. We were sorry to part with 
them but after a few days we also broke 
camp and sailed for St. Lucie river, the 
largest tributary of Indian river. 

The boys left the camp on the Se- 
bastian with some regret, as dt the head 
of the North Prong, deer and wild tur- 
keys were sighted whenever. that sec- 
tion was visited. We were well-supplied 
with venison, turkeys, ducks, snipe and 
plover, to say nothing of fish. We saw 
several flocks of parrakeets at the head 
of the West Prong, feeding on palmetto 
berries. There were two settlers on Se- 
bastian Bay from whom we got sweet 
potatoes, oranges and bananas, without 
money and without price. My medical 
services were often in requisition, and 
some aching molars were extracted, 
which proved a quid pro quo. 

Sailing down Indian river a few miles 
we came to Barker’s Bluff, quite an 
eminence, on the west shore, where there 
was a settler. Opposite was Pelican 
Island which we visited. On our ap- 
proach the old pelicans hovered uneasily 
around, while a rookery of egrets, cor- 
morants and man-o’-war hawks on 4 
smalh mangrove island adjacent was the 
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scene of great excitement and commo- 
tion. The dead and stunted mangrove 
trees, and the entire ground of Pelican 
Island, of an acre or two, were literally 
covered with the. nests of brown pelicans. 
Those on the mangroves were rude, flat 
affairs, formed of sticks;. those on the 
ground consisted of but a handful of 
grass or rushes, while many eggs were 
lying on the bare ground. In some 
nests there would be an egg, a newly- 
hatched pelican, and one four times the 
size, sparsely covered with a yellowish- 
white down. This occurred so often as 
to attract my particular attention 

The young kept up a continual 
screaming as we approched them, dart- 
ing out their long bills and opening their 
mouths. Some of them, however, were 
incapable of sound or motion, being too 
full for utterance, literally and in fact. 
Some were sitting solemnly in their 
nakedness, their bills elevated vertically, 
with the tail of a fish sticking out and 
pointing heavenward. Pulling out some 
of these fish, I found them sometimes 
twice the length of the young bird, bill 
and all, the lower or head-half of the 
fish being digested. And thus they sat 
for hours in a state of perfect bliss and 
contentment, impaled on a_needle-fish, 
which, however, owing to the process of 
digestion going on at the lower end, grew 
smaller by degrees and beautifully less. 
Some of the old birds, seeing that our 
intentions were peaceful and honorable, 
remained on their nests within a few 
yards of us, but most of them took to 
the water, where they were gracefully 
swimming by hundreds near the shore. 
As soon as we left they returned to 
their nests none the worse for being dis- 
turbed by our curiosity. 

We soon came in sight of the “Nar- 
rows,” a group of islands with a narrow 
channel from an eighth to a quarter of 
a mile wide, and ten miles long. There 
were many oyster reefs and shoals, but 
with a fair wind we steered free of 
such difficulties. The islands were 
clothed with a wealth of palmettoes and 
water oaks, on which were perched the 
curious water-turkey or _  snake-bird, 
weaving back and forth, its long neck 
poking in all directions, eagerly watch- 
ing for a stray fish. Passing through 
the Narrows we saw the stakes of the 
turtle nets with palmetto leaves tied on 
their tops. This was a favorite ground 
for green turtles, which were caught in 
gill nets of very wide mesh. The camp 
of the turtle fishers was on shore, where 
we stopped an hour. 

*There was a huge loggerhead turtle 
tied to a stake near the shore in shallow 
water, the boys finding some amuse- 
ment in feeding it oysters in the shells, 
which they crunched like soda crackers, 
swallowing shells and all, like Quilp with 
the egg shells. After extracting an 
aching tooth for one of the turtlers, we 
again got under way carrying a small 
green turtle with us for our dinner next 
day. We landed at Fort Capron and 
made camp in a grove of wild orange 
trees, at the mouth of a small brook of 
cool water, a hundred miles south of 
Titusville and forty miles from Sebas- 
tian river. The only vestiges of the old 
military post were a fallen brick chim- 
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FIFTH SEASON, now in general use throughout the United States and Canada 


LOUIS RHEAD wo: ART NATURE LURES oisenss 


New set of tiny FLY-ROD lures for TROUT. DARTER minnows for TROUT, BASS and PIKE. 


I!lustrated Price List Folder Sent. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED NEW 


BOOK EVERY 


217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ANGLER MUST SURELY GET. 


FISHERMAN’S LURES ann GAMEFISH FOOD price $4. 


COLORED PICTURES OF 
LESSONS HOW TO MAKE THEM, HOW, WHEN, 


PAT. U.S. & CAN. 
Made of Steel Spri 
Wire, Nickel 


fresh. Why stri 


CIRCULAR FREE 


COMPANY, 


-WATKINS MFC. 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
FLY ROD MINNOW 


Looks like a real live minnow and wiggles 
and wobbles like one in distress. Has no 
planes. wings or freak shape. Just the real 
minnow shape, It casts easily and can be 
lifted, without making a splash or straining 
the rod. It has natural minnow colors. 
It is the onlv one that has all of these ab- 
solutely necessary qualifications. It has no 
small screw eyes to work loose and pull out. 
It is, in fact, the perfect fly rod minnow. 
Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
Side, Yellow Perch, Red Head, All Yellow, 
All Red, All White. Three sizes: Large 
Bass, 2% in.; Small Bass, 13% in.; and 
Trout Size, 1% in. Price Each, 65c. 

Four in Handy Vest Pocket Box, $2.60. 


Send stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept.. S., 736 Se. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FISHERMEN Tis" pring home the bacon.” ‘Ths 
Hook : 

Hone 

hones 

your hooks, razor sharp, 


in a jiffy; it will increase your 
catch 100%, says Dix‘e Carroll. 


Made of Carborundum; 
lasts a lifetime. Perfection H. H., 4 in. long, 75c.; 
Junior, 3% in., 50c. Leather case, 35c. extra. Get ready 
now for next season; be prepared for action. You will use 
a Hook Hone eventually, why not now? Interesting cir- 
cular sent free on request. 
Now is the time to refinish your rods 
ROD-SPAR alk ROD-SPAR-BLACK 
on See weareeest, For refinishing steel rods, 
elastic. tackle boxes, etc. 
Put up in friction top cans, 35¢ per can, postpaid 
The Columbus Spec.alty Co., Dept. M, Columbus, Ohio 


[ssn ann 


CAMPS AND LODGES ARTISTICALLY FURNISHED 
Painted window shades, $15 to $40 
(Bird, landscape, hunting scenes) z 
Glazed chintz for window shades, slip covers or drapery 
(Imported from London) 
. Printed linens and cretonnes 
Windsor Painted and Wicker, Hickory and 
Upholstered Furniture Iron furniture 
fron sidelights, chandeliers and candelabra 
Photos and samples. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO, Interior Decoration 
223 East Washington Square Philadelphia 


Send us $8.00 for one hand made, “Old Hickory” 
Casting Rod, 4 foot, one piece, cork handle, silk 
wound, good mountings, guides and tip; beautiful 
caster; accurate and built for a life’s service. 
Kinney’s Automatic Weedless Hook FREE. 


We sell nothing less than the best in 
Fishing. Tackle,, Lines, , Reels, Lures. 


H. A. KINNEY & CO., _ Bangor, Mich. 


ALL CREATURES FISH PAT, LURES TO IMITATE THEM 
WHERE TO USE THEM AND GET BETTER SPORT, MORE FiSH 


IN COLORS 


GET. YOUR KEEP-EM-ALIVE STRINGER 


ing ” the Em-Alive, they'll stay alive and 
If you string om om, ths Se 


NOW! 
Price 


75c. 
Howell, Mich. 


and have ’em die and 


McMahon’s 


Famous 


Trolling 
Spoons 


Choice of 
Pacific Coast 


Fishermen 


Scientific study of fish 
habits, fish lures and fishing 
methods has produced this 
superior spoon. By riding 

~ edgewise through the water 
and wriggling in perfect imitation ef live 
bait, it “fools the fish’—and has a record 
for bringing in uniformly large catches. 
Improved model, made of best materials 
and fully guaranteed. 
Get McMahon’s Spoon from your marine 
supply or sporting goods dealer; er write 


PACIFIC NET & TWINE CoO., 
1213-23 Western Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
or 

Oregon Marine & Fisheries Supply 
PORTLAND, OREGON. ae 


LLL LLL LLL 
LET’S ALL GO FISHING! 


Pack up your troubles, and leave at home. 
sure and pack some of Palmer’s Floating G 
and millers in your old kit bag. Boys, 
stuff to fool the wise old Trout and Bass, 


them, Hoppers, 50 cents each, $3.6¢ 

- Milan, 40; conte saph, S000 nat Ske, 
M. M. PALMER, Sole Manufacturer 

119 West Washington St. Pasadena, Calif. 


AC 


Heddon 

Bait Casting Reels 

ning Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 

oa Baby Crab and Other Minnews 
“Ask the Fish!” 


Jes, Heddon sg Sone 
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: 
Fr Muscalunge -~ Bass- 
the Ontario Resorts 


Ontario contains 200,000 square miles of forest, watered by countless 
lakes and streams full of game fish. i i 
but readily accessible districts with a proved reputation for muscalunge 


and bass fishing are: 


The Kawartha Lakes and Trent River. 
Point au Baril and the Georgian Bay district. 
French River and Lake Nipissing. 

Lake Penache and Lake of the Woods district 


These localities are all easy to reach via the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Much of this is virgin territory. 


SEB Cit Here 


Write to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacifx 
Railway, Montreal, Canada, for literature and full information. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
‘A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips : 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in -all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 


and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundiand say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


FISHING MAY FIRST 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 
Twentieth Season 


BEST SPORT IN THE STATE 
Square-tailed Trout! Salmon! Lake 
Trout! Famous Aureolas! Loch Leven! 


Five lakes, Miles of streams in unbroken forest. 
Main camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table 
we are proud of. Boats on all lakes. Good old 
guides if-desired. No mosquitoes nor black flies. 
Accessible to New York and Boston by motor or 
rail. Reliable references near you. 75 miles from 
White Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, 
N. H. Garage. Write us. 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr., Averill, Vt. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


| Fredonin 


THE MILAM “Kineccky Ree 
Kentucky Reel’’ 
Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams 
have been making the celebrated 
“KENTUCKY” ‘Reel in: the same 
location, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put 
into their reels today. 
Let us send you our booklet 
B. C. MILAM & 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 


St. John’s, New Foundland 


ONTARIO’S FAR NORTH 


T i m a g q m ® Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—1500 lakes. Best 
fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches for hire. Bathing, 
Tramping, Guides. One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Rares $17 and $19 per week, $3.00 per day. Write 
for Booklet. MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


ADIRONDACK 
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ney and a collapsed brick oven. But 
there were evidences of a good state of 
cultivation at one time in the groves of 
wild oranges, limes, guavas, and groups 
of Cherokee roses, oleander hedges and 
date palms. 

Opposite was an inlet from the sea, 
through which ‘we saw the white crests 
of the breakers as they sparkled in the 
bright sunshine. There were several set- 
tlers at this place and at Ft Pierce, just 
below. The next day we sailed over to 
the inlet, giving the boys their first sight 
of the Atlantic. They wandered along 
the beach, picking up sea shells, sea 
beans and other curios. We came to a 
group of some ten or twelve blackfish 
which had been stranded in a recent 
storm. They were some twenty feet long, 
as they belong to the whale family. Some 
buzzards were already feasting on them. 
We killed an immense rattlesnake, some 
nine feet long, which had a curious pro- 
tuberance of the body, which proved to 
be a gabbit which had been recently 
swallowed. 

We saw some very large tarpon roll- 
ing and playing just inside of the inlet, 
some of which seemed to be eight feet in 
length. It was here that Mr. Samuel 
H. Jones, of Philadelphia, while trolling 
with a spoon, in the Fort Pierce channel 
of Indian river inlet, hooked and landed 
a tarpon of one hundred and seventy 
pounds with striped bass tackle. This 
was in the winter of 1880-1; it was the 
first tarpon of more than a hundred 
pounds killed on the rod. 


T Fort Capron we saw Little Tiger, 
chief of the Seminoles, and Tommy 
Doctor, who had come from the 

Everglades by way of Ten Mile creek to 
sell buckskin, egret plumes and komptie 
starch. They were both fine-looking In- 
dians, as Indians go. Their dress, what 
there was of it, consisted of a blue and 
white plaid shirt with belt, a breechcloth, 
bare legs and feet. On their heads they 
wore the characteristic turban, common 
and peculiar to the Seminole tribe. It 
was fashioned in the form of an ordinary 
factory cheese, with a hole for the head. 
It was adorned with tightly wrapped 
bandana handkerchiefs of gay colors, 
with sundry silver ornaments. This 
turban was always worn by the bucks 
except when hunting when they doffed 
the turban and donned leggins and moc- 
casins I think their straight and ta!l 
figures are due to the constant wearinz 
of the novel headgear. . 

In the rock pools at the Inlet I pro- 
cured some specimens of rare marinc 
fishes. One, in particular, I will men- 
tion, the Mexican Stargazer (Astrosco- 
pus y-graecum), whose electric powers I 
was the first to record. Its eyes are on 
top of its head, whe: they will do the 
most good, and hence its common name. 
It frequents the Gulf Stream, and swim- 
ming beneath its prey among the sea- 
weeds can readily locate the most vul- 
nerable. spot, against which it discharges 
its batteries. These are just back of the 
eyes, two roundish, cushion-like protu- 
berances about the size of peas. By 
placing the finger tips on these organs a 
distinct electric shock is felt. All of our 
party and some of the settlers exver'- 
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enced .the novel sensation. Who knows 
but the stargazer was the forerunner of 
the submarine boat and torpedo shooter! 

The fishing at the Inlet was incom- 
parable so far as variety and the size 
of the fish were concerned: grouper, ca- 
valli, sea-trout, bonito, channel bass, 
drum, tarpon, jewfish and numerous 
others, all game and ready to take the 
angler’s lure. I took ten species on arti- 
ficial flies of various kinds and sizes, 
most of them made for the occasion from 
plenty of material at hand. All the fish 
taken, however, if not needed for the 
camp or for the settlers, were put back 
into the water unharmed, One day I 
was witness to the most beautiful sight 
I had ever witnessed in connection with 
the finny tribe. There had been a storm 
a day or two before, and while sitting 
on the beach near the Inlet watching 
the huge combers rolling in with the flood 
tide, the crests of the waves were above 
me before they broke on the shore. 
Then as a crest seemed to stand for an 
instant, I could see silhouetted against 
the eastern sky, in the beryl-green water, 
the forms of fish as they swam toward 
the Inlet. Fishes of all proportions, 
from jewfish to pilchard, with fins ex- 
tended, all going in the same direction, 
a marine panorama or an Ocean-wide 
aquarium, 


WILDERNESS 
DWELLERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 260) 


From time to time a deer, coming full 
into our scent, stood “whistling” and 
tapping his dainty foot at our nearness. 
THEN WE CAME UPON OUR FIRST 
BIG BULL. 


E had been told to look out for deer 
and moose when we came to the 
abandoned lumber camp at the 

end of the three-mile trail, and we were 
looking out. The trouble was we had 
never been on the trail before and did 
not know exactly where the old camp 
was. So creeping along we eagerly 
watched every turn and twist, and after 
all, missed the important point. I 
stepped out around a bush that grew well 
into the trail, and there he was, looking 
right at me! 

In an instant I swung my camera, but 
the light was too weak for a snap shot, 
I needed a time exposure. As I paused 
with the camera pointed, and my hand up 
in warning to my mate on the trail be- 
hind me, that big bull came trotting right 
toward me! 

Now remember this,—we had no guides 
and no weapons,—and that bull was not 
fifty feet away when he started to come 
inon us. My heart went up in my guzzle 
and still I made up my mind to let him 
come, I would have a photo of some sort. 

So I bent to the camera, slipped the 
focus down to twenty feet, and held 
ready for him to come out in a spot of 
light. In the meantime flashes of excite- 
ment were going up into my brain. Those 
huge antlers seemed as big as a double 
bed, and the odd, awkward-looking trot, 
with the click af hoofs came right on. 
Then suddenly, just before he got in the 
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Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
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ants. 
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DAY in the open air, an evening around the campfire, then how 
enticing are one’s blankets—especially if these are big, soft, 
comfortable, ALL-WOOL 


Kenwood Outdoor Comfort 
Camping Blankets or Sleeping Bags 


The camping blankets are 68 x 84”, Forest Green in color, soft nap on both 
sides, thick, yet only 4 pounds in weight—a big advantage when packing duffle. 


The sleeping bags are 84” long by 68” in circumference. Of the same fine 
quality wool and finish. Weight 414 pounds. Both blankets and bags are ideal 
protection against wind and damp. Write for booklet, mentioning name of 


dealer. . 


Kenwood Mills, Department F-1, Albany, New York 








Everything for Auto Trips 


Tents, beds, pleasure~equi of great 
Send for our free catalog and roadmaps, 
BROOKS TENT “°AWNING COMPANY ; 


1653 Arapahoe Street 


JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN 
ATTEST TO THE SATISFYING RESULTS AT- 
TAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: ““G” line capacity No. 2—75 ft. 
No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 
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light, he swerved, shook his magnificent 
head, leaped, and’ was gone... .. Gone 
without my pulling the trigger! 

Didn’t I tell you to shoot anyway? 
Didn’t I tell you never to mind the light? 
But here is another point. It takes some 
time to wind up to the next film. I figure: 
in my excitement that I wouldn’t have 
time to get more than one shot so | 
waited for the only possible chance when 
he passed into the light spot, and I waited 
too long; he never did come into the iight, 
so I missed my first bull at twenty feet. 

Measure twenty feet. You can squeeze 
an orange seed that far. At twenty feet 
you can see the flies on a moose’s nose; 
you can see every individual hair; you 
can almost reach out a paddle and touch 
him That's how near I was to that huge 
bull, and my mate was just behind me, 
trembling with eagerness and excitement. 
And I missed him. So I sat down in the 
trail and howled a silent HOWL. 

But then, I missed him only with the 
camera. I have him in my brain, pictured 
till the day I die. I had never seen a 
wild moose bull so near,—up to that 
time. There came a day when I had one 
by the horns, alive and kicking, and un- 
hurt,—but of that later. This one got 
away. 

The ground around that old camp was 
literally trodden into game paths a foot 
deep in the black loam. The side posts 
and lintels of that old camp, particularly 
the horse sheds, were dented and scarred 
with the horn marks of these mighty. 
moose bulls which had gone in through 
the narrow doors to gnaw the logs for 
salt. 

There were patches of hair where they 
had rubbed themselves against the de- 
lightfully scratchy logs. There were the 
hoof marks of many deer, the great pad 
prints of many moose, clear cut, new, and 
with the dew claw marking now a big 
cow, or the more rounded toe spoor show- 
ing a bull. And there were many, oh, 
many new trails. Also Johnnie Porcu- 
pine was abundantly in evidence. 

So we sat down on a log and waited 
and thought things over. Then we tried 
to stalk the bull, for he had passed to- 
ward the river, here less than two hun- 
dred yards away. We could hear the 
song of its ripples, we could hear a 
stealthy footfall, but we could not even 
so much as catch another glimpse of him. 
So we painfully made our way through 
deadfall and thicket, over logs and holes 
till we sat at the brink of a back-set wait- 
ing for the canoes to come up Then they 
took us aboard. 

Five minutes later we had all that 
flapper family cornered under the bank 
just by the big pool, the last pool on 
Tobique before you get to the lake. 

Slowly we crept up on them, camera 
focussed and ready. Only waiting till 
the frenzied jump of the bunched flappers 
cangied them out into the light. Then we 
pulled trigger, gave them one parting 
howl to scare them on their way, and 
went on to the headwaters, Old Nictau 
lake. The end of our long pole. 


T did not take us long to work the 
canoes up over the logs at the lake 
head. Then came an odd-sense of 
peace and openness, and also depression. 


. 

















The song of the river had been: in our 
ears for four days and nights. When we 
got into the fake. it seemed like coming 
out of a boiler factory into a mushroom 
cellar. Silence .. . silence that just felt 
soothing and good. We had just come out 
of four days and nights shut in by the 
forest, shut in right up to the elbows. 
Now we had space, a couple of miles 
from the edge of the forest again. The 
sense of room came with an odd feeling. 
The depression: depression at the tower- 
ing wild crags that seemed so inhospitable, 
depression at the fringe of dead wood 
caused by the lumber dam flooding the 
trees around the rim: depression at the 
cark lake under a dark sky, where 
loomed mile after mile of fir-clad forest 
and mountain, and only the long wail and 
maniacal laugh of the loon: depression, 
but only for a moment,—then plying our. 
paddles we straightened out for the stiff 
pull the length of the lake, and breaking 
into song we gcooted up through the nar- 
rows, hauled up on a gravel beach and 
took possession of a couple of log cabins 
where already the guides had a fire, and 
-the fragrant whiff of coffee, and good 
cheer of frying salmon,—right under the 
lee of Old Nictau mountain. 

As we went in to supper, there, right 
out in the lake ahead of us, a cow moose 
was swimming, and diving for lily pads. 
Far on the further shore another moose, 
cow or bull, was slowly splashing along 
the edge where the thicket came down 
to the brink. And on the shores of the 
lake, their ruddy coats standing out 
clear, five deer were in sight. 

So as we finished our savory meal and 
drew the cards out for a quiet game of 
bridge, as we lit our pipes and stretched 
comfortably before the fire, cosy and 
grateful even at midsummer, we dreamed 
back over the day, and then as the shad- 
ows of evening fell on us, we drew under 
the warm blankets for we must rise early 
tomorrow. The trail grew better and bet- 
ter as we went further on it. We were 
now in the very heart of the New Bruns- 
wick wilds. . Nor did the next day dis- 
appoint us. On the contrary! So we got 
together some crude flashlighting gear, 
overhauled the stuff, and waited for the 
zero hour. 
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deavored to get within range, and after 
paddling all over the lake until I was 
tired, I finally gave it up and decided 
that they would very likely die of old 
age only. 

I do not think the birds flew once, and 
it was evident that they considered them- 
selves safer under water than in the air. 
In fact, they were beneath the surface 
most of the time, and just what to do 
was a question—to gun or to fish for 
them. 

In Florida, however, I was more suc- 
cessful with the hooded mergansers and 
bagged several of them on the little pools 


_and ponds in the cypress swamps while 


turkey hunting. Here the dense cover 
permitted one to approach unseen to the 
water’s edge, and as their, diving area 
was so restricted, the birds took wing 
upon seeing the danger and offered shots 
in the air. 

The hooded merganser often varies its 
usual diet of fish by eating seeds and 
grain and the roots of aquatic plants. 
Therefore its flesh is sometimes better 
than that of its larger relatives. It 
ranges throughout North America, from 
the Hudson Bay region to southern 
United States, also Cuba and Mexico. 

The American coot—This bird is 
familiar to duck-shooters as the mud-hen, 
crow duck and blue peter. It is often 
shot on the bays and sounds by the 
sportsman hunting ducks, and it may be 
said that it is more in the habit of flying 
past or over the duck decoys, and thus 
offering a shot, than in actually decoying. 
It is also bagged on the marshes by the 
rail-bird hunter.~ It flies slowly and is 
not a difficult mark. It is fairly good to 
eat. However, when there are canvas- 
back and crow duck on the table I would 
not hesitate in taking the former. 

Male and female: Plumage, slate or 
biue black, darkest above; edge of wing 
and under tail coverts, white; bill, which 


\ is narrow and pointed, white with a dark 


band; legs and feet, grayish green. 
Length, about fifteen inches. Range: 
North America, from the Arctic south- 
ward to the West Indies and Central 
America. 


THE TREE-DUCKS 


HERE are two peculiar birds known 
- as the tree-ducks. But few sports- 
men have shot them, in fact, many 
are not even aware of their existence. 
adjoining: however, shot in the states 
Thee ing. Mexico and are to eat. 
re. Pg varieties, the tree- 

duck bes uck and the black-bellied _tree-duck. 
"he fulvous tree-duck is found in 
lana, Texas, California and Morice, 
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tail, black; legs and feet, slate color; bill, 
black. Length, twenty inches. 

The black-bellied tree-duck is found in 
the Southern States nearest Mexico, as 
well as in Mexico and South America. 
Head, gray, cinnamon on top; throat, 
grayish white; neck, upper breast and 
back, cinnamon brown; middle back and 
rump, black; white tint on wing; lower 
part and sides of breast, yellowish 
brown; abdomen and flanks, black; bill, 
red; legs and feet, flesh color. Length, 
about nineteen inches. Female closely 
resembles male. , 

Both of these ducks nest in trees, as 
their names indicate. They are reported 
as not very wild or shy.. They feed in 
corn-fields and are said to do consider- 
able damage to the crop in regions where 
they are plentiful. 

The tree-ducks are still to be added to 
the lists of game which I have bagged. 
The sportsman who goes to the marshes 
of southern California or to southern 
Texas or Mexico may shoot these birds 
along with the other ducks of the region. 
Next Article: River Duck Shooting. 


THE TRAGIC FATE OF 
BLACK JAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 236) 


with irresistible force, climbed the 
meadow bank and in the twinkling of an 
eye, with the crash of a cannon shot, 
planed off the top of the shooting box as 
if it were cardboard, rushed back into 
the reeds fully forty feet, and was piled 
ten feet high where they had been sitting 
only a moment before. Startled and 
shocked as he had never been before, 
Hank turned to look for his boy. He, 
too, had jumped on the moving ice, and 
as he turned to face his father his coat 
front was covered ‘with blood. “My 
God! Scouse,” he cried, “are you hurt?” 
“No,” said Scouse, “I ain’t hurt, its 
Jake’s blood. The ice was too quick for 
me, and I couldn’t unsnap him in time. 
As I grabbed him the ice ran over the 
chain and pulled his leg from his living 
body, and he’s bleeding to death.” Taking 
the precious bird in his hand, Hank soft- 
ly stroked his beautiful feathers, while 
his eyes filled with tears. For a brief 
moment Jake looked up at his master, 
then his bright eyes began to slowly 
fade, a film came over them, and with a 
convulsive shudder the life went out of 
poor Black Jake, and he lay dead in his 
Master’s hand. 


HEN Hank and his son had calmed 
down a little, they were horrified 
at the close call they had experi- 

enced. There could be no doubt that but 
for the warning quacking of the decoys, 
they would have had no time to get out 
of the box, and would be 1, ing dead under 
ten feet of ice, caught like rats in a trap, 
and crushed out of all recognition. 

_ Slowly they gathered up their belong- 
ings and sadly wended their way across 
the meadow to the shack. Hank rever- 
ently bearing the body of poor Black 
Jake, feeling that he could never replace 
him, and that he owed the dead bird a 
debt that now he could never repay. 
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THE WOOD BURNING 
CAMP STOVE 







Makes out-of-door cooking a pleasure, and is 
convenient for extended camping or ing trips. 
Weighs only 6% Ibs., Size 16 in. x 8 in. x 
8 in. So durable as to be practically inde- 
structible. 







oo 


has three closed sides confining heat and giv- 
ing a natural upward draft. Folds flat and 
is packed in a very heavy and substantial 
corrugated card-board carton which is strong 
enough to make a convenient receptacle for 
the stove when not in use for several seasons, 
if used with ordinary care. 

Price $2.25 at your dealers or sent prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. if dealer does not handle. 


Special sizes made to order. 


MAZURA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
414 8, 6TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, ° ’ 












































An Ideal Vacation 
for all the Family 


Is assured when the tent is right. The 
best grade of canvas, guaranteed water- 
proof and hand-tailored—that’s the 


R. M. C. TENT 


Only the finest quality and workmanshi 

Lasts for years after the nameless brands 
are torn, worn out and worthless. A com- 
plete line of campers’ canvas covers and 
bags. Write today for booklet and prices. 


RICHARDS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


948-52 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 




















CREE’S COMMONSENSE 


CAMP STOVES 


Be tcder CA MIP STOVE 


See your dealer or write us 


D. W. CREE CO. 
Established 1876 
Griggsville, Illinois 


Box 158 





GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
in the heaviest rainstorms. The only reliable 
garment for every outdoor requirement. 
Compact, Light, Serviceable 
IT-FITS-THE-POCKET 
FREE catalog of pneumatic goods 
for camp, automobile, hospital, office 
and home requirements. For Sale 
by Sporting Goods Dealers. . 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Athel, Mass. 






















2°" .V The Songbirds Are Wi 
Us Again — But Are 
They With You? 












SGC ERM. DOBSON, Pres. American Anduten 


feet pee 












~Rels, Mink, Muskrate 

ses. Sap Sera eh 
sises. Write for acriptive rice list, 

booklet on best bait known for attracting Mo. 


of fish, J. F. Gregory, Dept. 206, Lebanon, 
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Hardest use has proved the real worth 
of Marble’s Equipment. 

Every hour in the 

great outdoorscalls for 

the use of some 

Marble’s Equipment. 
' Each article merits the confidence you put in it. 


Here are shown two items— the line includes, 
Safety Pocket Axes, Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Ex- 
tractors, Nitro Solvent Oil, Front and Rear Gun Sights, 
Gun Rods and Cleaners, Anti-Rust Ropes, and Recoil Pads. 


Ideal Hunting Knife 


Shown at left. A ro meg for ho means —- 0 a agg Be mang see, 
oval ground at back of point for chopping. 5 inc’ e, leather handle 
with chonth, $2.75; 6 inch blade, $3.00; 7 inch blade, $3.25; 8 inch blade, 
$3.50; Stag handle, 50c extra. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Fits th ket but big enough to cut wood. Nickel plated spring 
vane euaed felon into handle. Blade of finest steel—steel handle, $3.00; 
hickory handle, $1.75 and $2.00. 

Most good stores sell Marble’s Outing Specialties—if your 
dealer can’t supply you order direct by mail, enclosing draft or 
money order. Send for the Marble Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526.Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Get ’em 
Like This! 


Professionals, ama- 

teurs, women and 

even children are 

oN making record 

In competition on..the , catches of all kinds 

range, or in pitting of game fish, troll- 

your skill against the ing or casting with 
€ wild creatures of the 
woods, you can depend 

on the accuracy of 


LYMAN 


The liveliest bait that floats. They 
No, 2A with wiggle, dive and swim like a min- 
Disc, $5.00 now in action. The renee get 
the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, Pike 
i ’ ? ’ 
pe ig gern rag ag Fly od Muscallunge, Lake Trout and 
target shooting. Unscrew the Brook Trout. 
Igmae apetare seen Rush Tango Minnows in regular 
not at your dealer’s, give us colors 75c. each or set of 4 assorted 
his name and the make. ee colors and models, $3.00. 
= — ae a At Your Dealer or PostPaid Insured 
4 Money Order or stamps mailed direct. 
Free Sight Book Illustrated ‘ catalog in’ colors 
with instructions sent FREE 


Lyman Gum’ Sight Corp. xo. 2a J. K. RUSH 


110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. “iemoves I Street, _ Syracuse, N.Y. 
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THE CHANGING YEARS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257) 


pursuit so hedged about by restrictive 
laws, that it is only the man who is spe- 
cially favored of fortune who may hope 
to see them in their native wilds. How- 
ever, Robert Beard, a Nebraska ranch- 
man, told me that he was down at his 
place on the Mexican line not long ago, 
and saw a herd of nine antelope, but 
nevertheless they are growing less and 
less with each recurring year. So, too, 
with the game birds, of which the supply 
and the shooting are in marked contrast 
with the abundance and the conventional 
license of a quarter century back. 

While in America we are in sad straits 
as to our big game supply, there is yet 
abundant reason for encouragement. As 
a people we have been blind, but today 
we see. If proof of this is demanded, it 
may be found in our codes of game laws 
yearly becoming more stringent in their 
provisions. Whereas in the old days the 
notion that the killing of big or little 
game, either for that matter, might be 
restricted by anything else than the en- 
durance and skill of the hunter, would 
have been resented by the average indi- 
vidual,, we have now come to the color 
of hair and eyes stage, where we recog- 
nize that we may take game only “in the 
manner, to the amount, and for the pur- 
pose” duly set out in the law. In short, 
we have acquired an entirely new way of 
looking upon our ganie resources, an en- 
tirely new appreciation and recognition 
of the relations which hold between the 
individual sportsman and his fellows with 
respect to the game supply. In these 
thirty years we have advanced a hundred 
in common sense. 

The hosts of sportsmen now, where 
there was a single one before, mean, too, 
that the game will be no longer assured to 
us unless we take care of it. When those 
who were enlisted in protection were com- 
paratively few, they were weak in in- 
fluence, and their cause was weak. Now 
that the many are concerned, their cause 
is strong. We have reached and passed 
the limit in indifference and negligence as 
to our game; all signs of the times point 
to enlarged public appreciation and con- 
cern, and to a system of game preserva- 
tion more and more adequate to conserve 
the resources of field and mountain, 
woods and waters. 

SANDY GRISWOLD, N-iraska. 


SOME MORE GOSSIP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREA2: 

HAVE read with amazement the arti- 

cle appearing in your February issue, 
“Some Gossip on Our Hunting Dogs,” by 
Lieut. Warren H. Miller, U. S. N. R. 

I have no desire to. unnecessarily criti- 
cize Lieut. Miller and for this reason shall 
not attempt to explain here the meaning 
of the terms “Laverack,” “Llewellyn” or 
“English Setter,” but some of his other 
statements should not go unchallenged. 

He states: “Even the English dogs, 
Count Wind’em, Gladstone and Gath ap- 
pear in this pedigree.” Gladstone and 
Gath are American dogs. The former 
was brought to this country in utero aad 
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was presented to. Mr. P. H. Bryson, of 
White’s Station, Tennessee, when a pup. 
Hence hit career was entirely in this 
country. Gath was whelped in this coun- 
try, the son of Count Noble, who was im- 
ported from England when one year old. 

Lieut. Miller states: “Meanwhile, litter 
brothers and sisters of the above dogs 

- were producing champs; Roderigo gave 
us, besides Antonio, Jessie Rodfield, La- 
nark Lad and Tony Boy.” If Lieut. 
Miller. means that all of these dogs were 
descendants of Roderigo, the statement is 
correct, but I do not think that the con- 
text admits of this interpretation... Jes- 
sic Rodfield was a great-granddaughter 
of Roderigo, Lanark Lad a great-grand- 
son and Tony Boy a grandson. 

“The original Gleam was a Laverack 
(Lineoln-Blake), but the present Gleams 
are mostly Llewellyn, County Gleam be- 
ing a son of Lady’s Count Gladstone.” 
If Lady’s-Count Gladstone ever had a son 
named Count Gleam, I never heard of 
him. Count Gleam was a litter brother 
to the great English setter sire, May Fly, 
by May Prince out of Glory. The orig- 
inal Gleam was not a Laverack. Gleam 
was by Lincoln, a Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack, 
out of Blaze. The latter by Llewellyn’s 
Sam out of Countess Bear. The latter 
was a Llewellyn, but the former was by 
Sargent, a Llewellyn, out of Armstrong’s 
Old Kate. Old Kate was never claimed 
as a Llewellyn until long after her death 
when her distant progeny had _ estab- 
lished a strong family. Then it was 
that the Llewellyn fanciers suddenly 
discovered that she was a full sister to 
Barelay Field’s Duke, and thus entitled 
to a Llewellyn pedigree. The present 
Gleams are English or Llewellyn, depend- 
ing upon the other blood in their pedi- 
grees. It is a mistake, however, to speak 
of a dog as a “Gleam.” There is no 
“Gleam” strain. The blood of Gleam is 
highly prized in a pedigree, but as Gleam 
was only one. dog, there cannot be a 
“Gleam” strain. 

Again Lieut. Miller says: “All the 
Count Whitestone dogs have considerable 
Laverack blood in them through Queen 
Stella.” Queen Stella does not appear in 
Count Whitestone’s pedigree. All Lle- 
wellyns have considerable Laverack blood 
in them because a Llewellyn is a dog trac- 
ing back to the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack 
combination, but the descendants of 
Count Whitestone do not have any 
greater proportion of Laverack blood 
in them than any other Llewellyns. 

Referring to the Llewellyns, the Lieu- 
tenant says: “They do well on grouse, 
also, for they won all three prizes in 
the grouse stakes of the Pennsylvania 
field trials in 1916, first being won by 
Lamberton’s Mack (Momoney - Susan 
Howard), second by Count Gladstone’s 
Glad (Lady’s Count Gladstone-Fairland 
Ruby), and third being divided between 
Mae Whitestone (Babblebrook Joe-Lady 
Naney Whitestone) and Eugym Mohawk 
(Eugene M. Wilson’s Bettie White- 
stone).” That Llewellyns do well on 
grouse is not questioned, but of these 
dogs only Count Gladstone’s Glad is reg- 
istered as a Llewellyn; the others are 
straight English setters. ' 


J. L. CAMBLOS, Virginia. 




















MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE™ 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. Here's the The 

pc sie a tungsten alloy a _— takes a keener Poon hen tae a ened tad -- 
it. You can use a SHUMATE i i : i pe 

i = oe Hy arvens without honing, The secrét of this wonderful 





Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as you like. 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it for a 
new one without a word. 
Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to slee experienced 
ee nts Te his on seal testes chanel And Rows 
you said to yourself “I wis d that would perform li 
SHUMATE will do it and-- keep on doing it. ee 
$9 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to you 
e postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recémmend our $3.00 
: SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. In remitting, 
Sive us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof case will be included 
with your razor. 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 833 CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U.S. A 
Established 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 

























After a big day’s fish- 
ing or hunting or just 
tramping around it feels 
mighty good to stretch 
— out full length on a 

ae comfortable Gold Medal 
Cot—and rest. And with Mosquito Netting over the Mosquito Frame 
attached, there is freedom from all insect pests. 

Besides the comfort they give, Gold Medal cots are convenient, light 
and strong. They fold compactly for shipping, carrying or storing 
away. They are quickly set up. And they're made to stand rough use. 

At Sporting Goods. Hardware and Furniture Stores and Tent-Makers. Or write 


for complete catalog of Cots, Chairs, Tables, Mosquito Netting Frame, etc., and 
name of nearest dealer. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
1740 PACKARD AVENUE RACINE WIS. 
For 30 years makers of Practical Folding Furniture for Camp and Home, 
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Completes the Vacation 


Just hitch it to your car and you are ready for an 

invigorating vacation in the open. Provides con- 

< veniences which enable the whole family to enjoy a 

camping trip. Large waterproof tent, two beds with sagless springs and restful 

mattresses, big enough for four people, electric lights, stove, ice box, food com- 

partments, table and shelf. Set up in 5 to 7 minutes, folds compactly and trails 

easily behind any car over any road, at any speed without strain. Before you 
plan your vacation be sure to get the Auto Kamp Catalog. Write today. 


AUTO-KAMP EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2008 Sheridan Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
Illustrations and Colored Plates by H. H. Leonard 
ANGLING SPORTSMEN WILL FIND IN THIS BOOK 
A’Classification of all the species of Trout found in 
American waters, which is more complete and more 
serviceably arranged than any other in print. 
Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions 
of the more important variations in color and marking of trout. 
Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, 
the Reel, the Line, the Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty- 
five years’ study of the habits of trout and the best way of catching 
them. 
A fair-minded discussion of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly 
methods of Fishing. 
Lists of flies best suited to certain waters, directions for making one’s 
own leaders, and a wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to 
even the most experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library PRICE $9.00 


Address—Book Department, Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 














Can You Throw a Single or Double Diamond Hitch? 


Or a Wiman One-Man Hitch 
* « Pole Hitch 
Saw Buck Saddle 
Saw Buck Sling 
Cross Tree Hitch 
Squaw Hitch 
“ Lifting Hitch 


HORSE PACKING 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 

Tells you how to pack a horse for the trail—it tells you 
how to make sling nets and many other things that are 
necessary where a horse is used for the trail or trek, 
besides showing how to throw the different hitches used 
by the men who know. : : 

“ Stirrup Hitch 200 pages, 175 diagrams and illustrations; flexible cloth 
“ Saddle Hitch binding; price $1.00. 


FREE With a Year’s Subscription to Forest and Stream 


| FOREST and STREAM, %i{Soe@%3F 


NEW.YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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COLONEL GRAVES’ 
INTEREST IN GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 237) 


ROM certain sources Col. Graves has 
been severely and very unjustly 
criticized for his methods of admin- 

istrating the game. But such criticisms 
have been aimed exclusively at his atti- 
tude in regard to grazing restrictions ‘n 
behalf of eik about the Yellowstone Park. 
Some of these criticisms having de- 
scended to base personal accusations and 
impossible assertions have at once lost 
the serious consideration of fair-minded 
men. All others, no two in agreement on 
a constructive policy, have been made ex- 
clusively from the point of view of main- 
taining and increasing the present herd 
of elk at the sacrifice of the other inter- 
ests involved. But-Col. Graves has never 
for a moment been influenced by such 
criticisms nor has he ever yielded to his 
critics in such a way as to endanger his 
wise, farseeing, broader policy that might 
finally preserve the game. This is the es- 
tablishment of local confidence that the 
Forest Service will give a square deal 
to all just interests, thus obtaining for 
all the maximum public interest. 

Those interested in conserving game 
must recognize the fact that the Forest 
Service can accomplish that work exactly 
in proportion to its ability to enlist the 
confidence of the people and to care for 
their interest in those localities where 
the game exists. Such confidence will be 
lessened or wholly lost if the Forest Serv- 
ice shall unreasonably neglect any one of 
the several interests involved. States 
will intrust to it the administration of 
their game only so far as they acquire 
confidence in its purpose to administer 
justly and impartially with regard to the 
total public interest, all interests, includ- 
ing the game. Those who, failing to real- 
ize this fact, seek to compel the Forest 
Service to neglect other interests in be- 
half of game, are unwittingly endanger- 
ing the whole future of big game conser- 
vation. For its real enduring conserva- 
tion lies in the ability of the Forest Serv- 
ice to have the game entrusted to their 
care. 


UT a still broader view of the game 
question should be taken. The final 
conservation of the game will de- 

pend on the whole success of the Forest 
Service in all its branches, for this suc- 
cess will signify complete confidence in 
Forest Service administration by the 


Surprised by the flashlight 
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whole public, and complete codperation in 
all its work. That Col. Graves has ad- 
vanced the Forest Service well into the 
public confidence, nobody familiar with 
his work will,deny. He has made game 
conservation a part of the work. He has 
formulated. a policy, established it in the 
Forest Bervice program; and has in- 
creased the public interest in the conser- 
vation of game? Game conservationists 
will always be under a deep obligation to 
him. 

At my personal request he has written 
a brief article on the relation of the For- 
est Service to game. FOREST AND STREAM 
is publishing it in this issue. It should 
be carefully studied by everybody inter- 
ested in the future of game conservation. 


THE HARLLEE 
METHOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 268) 


yards and 50-yards. This silhouette ap- 
peals to the shooter’s imagination be- 
cause there are three kinds of hits; kills, 
wounds and ricochets, with a penalty of 
4 points for a high or lateral miss. A 
“low liner” is a potential hit, but a high 
shot is a total loss, and this target is 
specially designed to overcome the in- 
stinctive, yet pernicious tendency of all 
men to overshoot their mark. Another 
unusual feature is that “qualification” is 
based upon a man’s ability to consistently 
group his shots within the effective zone, 
not upon a stipulated number of points, 
this is called a “battle score” and consists 
of either 5 or 10 consecutive shots, all of 
which are either 4s or 5s, a single 3, 2 or 
1 makes the string void. 

Slow Fire: Start with prone and when 
the shooter has made a five-shot battle 
score he is required to repeat the per- 
formance from the sitting position. Next 
he is given the choice between squatting 
and kneeling, and completes this stage 
standing off-hand. Total, 20 shots for 
record composed of four selective five- 
shot battle scores made in four different 
positions in the order named. The tyro 
will probably fire quite a number of car- 
tridges before he passes in.a qualifying 
score from the standing position and will 
thereby learn a lot about trigger squeeze 
and timing. There is no limit on the 
number of scores made, but a man must 
qualify prone before he can move up to 
sitting, and so on up to standing. 

Rapid Fire: The same as slow fire, 
except that the five shots must be fired in 
one minute with a single shot rifle or in 
thirty seconds with a repeater, no mark- 
ing, coaching or spotting of shots through 
a telescope permitted until the string is 
completed, and always have the tyro 
study his group through the ’scope be- 
fore the target is pasted up or replaced. 
Total, 20 shots for record. » 

Monkey Drill: The five shots must be 
fired in one minute with a single shot 
rifle or in forty-five seconds with a re- 
peater, the shooting to be done in this 
order: 1st shot prone, 2nd shot kneeling, 
8rd shot squatting, 4th shot sitting and 
5th shot prone. As the firing is going 
on, the coach should give these commands 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 288) 
























































The Kit Complete 


- In your knapsack along with your tobacco can 
and fishing tackle put three compact Borden cans. 

When supper time comes round and you’re miles 
away from civilization—your supply of fresh, 


eo ae country milk for cooking and your coffee 
areright with you, ina convenient form too. 


DBordens Coffee 


Coffee, milk and sugar combined. It saves 
you time, trouble and space in your pack. 
Simply add hot water and your coffee’s done. 














Rich milk and pure sugar—bubbled to- 
gether. Three generations of campers 
have used it whenever cooking called for 
milk and sugar. It gives coffee a dajicious 
creamy flavor. 
















Evaporated Milk 


Unsweetened—sterilized—absolutely pure. 
Put it in coffee undiluted—for other cook- 
ing uses dilute with an equal part of water. 
Ready for chowder, soup or anything you 
cook with milk. 


















Camp Cooking—an honest-to-goodness cook book prepared especially 
fer campers, will be sent te you on request. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building, 108 Hudson St., New York 












MILK PRODUGIs 
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FORESTRY AND GAME 
CONSERVATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 238) 


stances, however, the State has acted 
independently, and unfortunately has 

not always acted wisely. € 
Any system of game administration re- 
quires a method of utili#ing the surplus. 
There are certain game enthusiasts, wh. 
are not deep students of game problems, 
who, without proper consideration and 
understanding advocate indiscriminate 
Atlantic City is famous for its and indefinite multiplication of game re- 
delightful climate, its invigor- pots higsepens bee vpiec receipes menvae of 
ation. sea air, its curt techie g, its miles of such men my multiplication of game with- 
Boardwalk and endless amusements — and 7 ae - oe gy ioe ee PFO 
CHALFONTE. Hospitable, ‘miiaitice. vided proper con itions or maintainine 
aetaeain an Al the game in good condition. As I stated 
pian. ways open. in my address before the National Parks 
THE LEEDS COMPANY force in January, 1917, speaking of game 

preserves: 


“In several instances, State game 
preserves have been superimposed 
upon the National Forests, or blank- 
et laws passed restricting hunting, 
without reference to the possible in- 
crease of the protected animals be-' 
yond the available food, and without 
reference to the various problems of 
forest administration. All goes well 
until the numbers increase beyond 
the capacity of the land to support 
them, and then the animals suffer or 
actually die of starvation. It is just 
as unintelligent and just as cruel to 
overstock a range with wild stock as 
with cattle.” 


HE Forest Service has joined the Bio- 

logical Survey in recommending a 

different principle of control in the 

use of game increase than is now in ef- 

fect. The system today is to try to con- 

trol hunting through the naming of sea- 

sons in a statute. If a mistake is made, 

an Act of legislature, which may not meet 

for two years, or in some eases, four 

years, is required. This plan may be ap- 

propriate for certain classes of game 

but in other cases it is too inelastic. We 

have therefore been advocating State 

legislation which would authorize the 

State game agencies to limit the number 

FOR SALE . * | ie é of hunting licenses which would be is- 

LOG CAMP IN MAINE ” > sued in a given year for the State, or for 

ae portions of the State, leaving with the 

12 trout lakes or ponds executive branch of the State the author- 

— five eee rn ity to make changes in the limits to the 

ee ete el, seasons from year to year, in accordance 

. high within same with the special needs of the game. Al- 

Milk and vege- ready this principle is finding favor in 

Telephone nearby. some quarters and will undoubtedly be 

miles i seoeee a adopted in the near future by a number 
on near a in ron 

Wirks, Maine. . * due Bante ais of the Forest Serv- 

FRANK C. HINCKLEY = ice does not mention game. In the law 

Mettinen Lauber Co, Benge, Mo, = ee of May 23, 1908, authority is granted for 

officials of the Forest Service in all ways 

practical to aid in the enforcement of the 

laws of the States and Territories in vari- 


THE SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 2yw...Loupon || % en ee ee 
Tells the story of this ever game fish—it tells FREE With a Year’s Subscription to Forest Seavey has from the beginning co- 


you bow and where it can be caught. In ad- Baddest and. :Seresm ot: the . 
Ra Rat operated with the States in game pro- 
a ve tection on the National Forests, and has 


a : 
FOREST & STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New York,N.¥. || consistently. recommended to tie erates 


dition. to describing its haunts and habits. 
Price,. $1.00. 
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AUTO ACCESSORIES 


$732.25 EARNED JANUARY BY ONE MAN; 
others made $200.00 to $500.00 same month. With 
auto season just ahead our agents will double— 


punctures and lessen cost 
Dept. E, Tire In-Sole Mfg. 


“INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 
automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
double tire mileage; liberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 81. 


FISH AND GAME ATTRACTIONS 


‘o., Findlay, Ohio. 


H-196, Oshkosh, Wis, 
FISH FOR STOCKING 


~_-aonesencnniihcshtihgeactspiiipiadaselibtiens acai natin pitting 
FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


$25 REWARD FOR INFORMATION LEAD- 
ing to the recovery of any one or all of the 
following Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles, being 
part of a shipment recently imported. 6.6 m/m— 
Nos. 10213, 10632, 10236, 10754, 10550, 10790, 
10524, 10275, 10477, ‘10350, 10491, 10546 8 m/m 
—Nos. 6905, 6801, 6267. The numbers are stamped 
on the barrels about 1% inches from rear sight. 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 15 & 17 Warren 
Street, New York City. 


FIFTY CENTS BRINGS MY FORMULA AND 
instructions for blueing and browning ns. A 
good one. Raymond Jezisik, Blue Island, Il. 


FOR SALE—PURDY DOUBLE BARREL GUN, 
excellent condition, center fire. Address W. P. 
Stymers, King Street, Port Chester, New York. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


TRADE, 32-20 SMITH AND WESSON, A-l 
shape for .22 Colt Auto. Inclose stamp. Wesley 
i Star Rt., Willimantic, Conn. 


WE SELL, TRADE OR BUY NEW AND SEC- 
ond hand guns, rifles, revolvers. See or write. 
S. B. Davega Co., Exchange Dept., 111 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


: LIVE STOCK BREEDING 


BLACK SIBERIAN HARES — ENORMOUS 
sizes, delicious meat and beautiful fur. Write 
for information and prices. Siberian Fur Farm, 
Hamilton, Canada. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
Mallards, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12. Black Mal- 
lards, $8 pair, eggs, $5, English caller, $19 
pair; eggs, $5, 12 (no extra hens). Drakes, Eng- 
lish, $5 each. Mallards, $2.50 and $3 each. Duck 
book, 25c. Ferrets wanted, price first letter. Mail 
draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


MR. DUCK HUNTER.—DO YOU KNOW 


the real pleasure of duck hunting? 

know that duck shooting without a_ real 
Wild Decoy is the same as going quail shooting 
without a real good Bird Dog. ion’t you know 
that right now is the time to make up your mind 
in regard to rearing your Live Wild Decoys? 
They will be just right for your next fall’s 
shooting. Oh how many singles, pairs, trios and 
flocks out there just out of your range. With 
my little English Grey Callers out before you it 
is impossible for. any duck to get by without 
decoying in to them. » They call at most any 
object they see, their call is very loud, often 
end sharp. They are. the most wonderful Live 
Wild Becoys in existence today. They are no 
relation to the Wild Mallard you so commonly 
See advertised; they are much smaller and darker 
in color, their call is much louder and sharper; 
they are very intelligent and easy to break 
for decaying purposes. They can be reared on 
most any back-yard lot. I am now booking orders 
from these wonderful little English Grey 
TF guarantee all eggs to be from strong, 


healthy, earefully mated, pure-bred, non-related 


Fifth, Kansas City, 
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stock. Full instructions given with each order, 
as to setting, hatching, feeding, and general care 
of the young™birds. Get your ordeis in early 
as I am only offering a limited amount of eggs 
for sale at $5.00 per dozen. ‘Chas. E. Zint, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish breeders cheap, and buy all you raise at 
30 to 60c per pound ‘alive. undreds make big 
money. Send 10c for Breeders’ Instruction Book- 
let, contract price list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 6407 
Ridge Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SILVER BLACK FOXES—OVER 800 LIVE 
foxes shipped to U. S. A. in 1919. We have been 
Capadian fox ranchers for seven years, Get our 
prices—our terms the benefit of our experience. 
Stamp for particulars, Todd & Moore, Milltown, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


GATHER .GINSENG. $15. BELLADONNA, 
$40 per Ib. or grow them yourself; 200 seeds 
each with instructions only $1. Q. Twitchell, 
West Milan, N. H. 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS—USED AND RE- 
built by experts; all makes; all prices. Guaranteed 
and shipped on approval. Stamp for new sales 

lan and list F. We furnish bank references. 

loyd Clymer, “‘Largest motorcycle dealer in the 
West,”’ Denver, Colorado. 


NEW HIGH GRADE BAIT CASTING OUT- 


fit complete $12.00. Fred G. 
nace Street, Little Falls, N. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


PEERLESS PHONOGRAPH—BEST VALUE 
for $10.00 offered... Most durable and practical 
machine made. Write today for particulars. Ad- 
dress, Dougherty, 4103 Crawford Avenue., Dept. 
TM-1, Chicago, Ill. . 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS EARN 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. 
We train you. Positions furnished under ar- 
antee. Write for Booklet CM 98, Standard Busi- 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED PIGEONS, SPANIELS, 
3 terriers. Perry, 7115.S. Halsted St., 
Tilinois. e 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
MAIL US. 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


SENECA VEST-POCKET CAMERA. ANAS- 
tigmat lens; retails $14:00; sacrifice, $7.00. Harold 
Sinclair, Charlottesville, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$3.00 PER ACRE, AND UPWARD, FOR 
Tracts suitable for hunting, fishing, lodges; fur 
farming. Some lake shore. High class resort 
sites, reached by best roads. Lots $85.00; ten- 
acre tracts and larger $50.00 per acre, and up. 
Farmer, Lake Shore Specialist, 529 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks: 
$100.00: hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
‘ansas. 


re 24 Fur- 


BOUGHT 
L. 


STOCK FOR BREEDING WANTED 


WANTED—WHITE PEACOCK FOR BREED- 
ing purposes (male). Address Glendenon, care 
Mrs. H. P. Wilson, Alexandria, Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


BEAUTIFUL GAME HEADS, BIRDS, ANI- 
mals, fur rugs for sale or mounted to order. 
Price list. M. J. Hofman, Taxidermist, 989 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A nominal charge of ten eents per word 
will carry classified messages to our 
_ army of readers on farms, in the towns 
and cities, and at the end ef blared 
trails. 


BIRDS, AN] , HEADS, MOUNTED NAT- 
ural or artistic. C. E. Frost, Taxidermist, 257 
Conklin Avenue, Binghamton, New York. 
sevsommamcnsintccitalcisin ane ah ee Sogn Ee pig inh 

TRAPPING EQUIPMENT 


CATCH FISH, EELS, MUSKRATS AND 
other fur-bearing animals in large numbers with 
our new, folding galvanized steel .wire trap. 
Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Write 
at once for catalog and free bait offer. Agents 
wanted. Western Manufacturing Co., 200, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. 


TRAPPING EQUIPMENT 


TRAPPERS—GET THE “NEW IDEA” FOX 
set. Never published before. Price 50 cents. 
Ernest A. Brown, Nashua, N. -H. 

KENNEL MART 


‘ 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be»transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


“LIONHEART AIREDALES ARE SOME 
airedales,” writes a government hunter from Len- 
nox, Idaho. Another “professional” in Nevada 
ordered a Lionheart airedale, then another, and 
has come back for his third. The professionals 
carry no dead timber. Our puppies have made 
good from* Alberta to Old Mexico, as hunters, re- 
trievers, stock ‘dogs, watchdogs, companions for 
men, women and children. A few puppies usually 
for sale, rich in the blood of champions, “fit to 
show and bred to hunt.” Lionheart Kennels, 
Box 1412, Anaconda, Montana, 


COLLIES 
WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 


’ gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin fer sale. 


The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 
DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—AIREDALES, HOUNDS, MASTIFS 
and Newfoundlands,. puppies and ‘own stock. 
We buy whole litters of puppies. Tite full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. If you wish toe breed, 
board or buy a dog send wonews: for our price 
list. _ Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box M, La 
Rue, Ohio. 


GUN DOGS 


FOR SALE—POINTER PUP NINE MONTHS 
untrained, mother registered white with liver 
color, gars. Make me an offer. L. S. Currie, 
Hamlet, N. C. 


KENTUCKY’S PRIDE KENNELS, OF FAL- 
mouth, Ky, offers for sale, fox, cat, wolf, deer, 
bear, lion, coon, oppossum, varment and rabbit 
hounds. Also youngsters all of the best breeds. 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser to judge 
rs Satisfaction guaranteed er money re- 
unded. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf,.Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
jllustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookweod Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


' HOUNDS 


A NO. 1 COON, OPOSSUM AND SKUNK 
hound, four years old, for sale. Guarauteed and 
trial allowed. Wm. Suhling, Kampsyille, Il. 


FOX, COON, POSSUM HOUNDS se 
trial, 20 years a shipper. W. B. Garaway, » 
Arkansas. 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirref, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet @ogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


“COMANCHE FLYER,”’ Fee $40.00 
A Field Trial and Bench Show winner 
of the highest class. The best pointer 
sire living. 

“JANKE’S JINGO’S SAM’, Fee $40.00 
Never defeated on the Bench and a 
Field dog second to none. 

“JOHN CASE”, Fee $30.00 
A handsome Field Trial winner that has 
made good. 

“RAG’S ROYAL JACK”’, Fee $30.00 
A Field Trial and Bench Show winner 
that is sure to make the future pointer 

e sire. 

These dogs have breeding and individ- 
aay to suit the most exacting. Don’t 
breed your bitch till you learn all about 
them. Stud Book free. 

TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 

S. Barton Lasater, Prop. 

Box 165B Paris, Tennessee 


Maple Road Kennels 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
Grouse and Woodcock 


DOGS 
TRAINED FOX HOUNDS 


Selected Youngsters — Setter 
and Pointer Breeding that 
will make good 


Always a few Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are ‘‘proud to own 
and not ashamed to sell.”” Prices reasonable and 
correspondence a pleasure. Generally a good brood 
matron or two, 


SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, So. Dak. 


AT STUD 


McGREGOR 


Reg. No. 241378, the best stud collie im this 
country; beat the New York Winner the first 
time he was ever shown, Stud fee $15. 


DUNDEE COLLIE KENNELS 
DUNDEE, MICHIGAN 


DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss of hair and all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1.00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Soe featuring the hound. Sample free. 
A 


ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


Illinois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 

uality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
unded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 
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Bragg Rodfield 
47056 


English Setter, 

white and or- 

ange ticked. A 

high class dog, 

thorou ghly 

trained on 

pheasant, grouse and woodcock for 

New England shooting. Also Master 

Boaz, 100% Llewellin. Sire Boaz 

dam Momoney’s Rose May, a 50-lb. - 

dog of correct type and bred well 
enough for you Mr. “Purist” 
For detail terms, write 


PINNACLE KENNEL 
Box 676, Northampton, Mass. 


MONEY SAVED— 
SATISFACTION ASSURED 
Buy Your Dogs Throughan Expert 


I know dogs—what they are worth—what 
they should weigh—age, and whether they 
are sound and true to type. I have judged 
at Big Shows and know the game. If you 
want a dog, let me select for you. 


Advice on any Kennel subject 
Correspondence solicited. 


N. ELLITHORNE 


Corner Wheeler Ave. and Willow St. 
Hillside Station—Queens, N. Y. 


given. 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
The Home of U. R. FISHEL’S 
NOTED POINTERS 


THE WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOGS 
Offer high class shooting dogs, brood bitches and 
choice puppies. In Studs I offer the World’s best 
bird dog Sires. Every dog is as represented and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write me your wants, 
please. Am in a position to board or train your 
dog in the best manner possible. Please write for 
terms and information. 

TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
W. E. LUCAS, Mducator 
8S. BARTON, LASATER 


, Prop. 
Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS—THESE FAMOUS KEN- 
nels breed English and American Cockers of the 
world’s best hunting strains, exhibition and com- 
panion for children. Puppies only for sale; males 
$20;, females, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, Engle- 
wood, Denver, Colorado. 


TERRIERS 


FOR SALE—TWO WONDERFULLY WELL 
bred Irish terriers four months old, Champion 
Sire and Dam. William Callender, Jr., Box 414, 
New York Athletic Club, New York City. 

QUALITY FOX TERRIERS—FASHIONABLY 
bred. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, Washington. 

WANTED—YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
ters to train; game plentiful; I also have some 
nice setters for sale and rabbit hounds that are 
stayers. O. K. Kennels Marydel, Maryland. 


FIELD TRIAL POINTER 


OTTLEY’S TOP, NO. 37862. A REAL 
experienced quail, chink and partridge dog; 
will impart bird; hunting instincts; rode 
the Rocky Mountains and defeated the 
Western cracks as did the Easterners, win- 
ning five times. Edw. W. Garr, LaGrange, 
Kentucky. Fee $25.00. 


cat hounds; cool trailers; good voices; game to 
the last ditch, Edw. D. Garr, LaGrange, Ken- 


tucky. 
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Deputy State Game Wardens: While 
at the beginning there was hesitancy on 


‘the part of some States ‘to take advan- 


tage of this, it is now almost universally 
the practice, so that today there are over 
1,000 Forest officers acting as Deputy 
State Game Wardens jn the carrying out 
of the State game laws. . 

In the early days local sentiment was 
so indifferent or actually hostile to game 
laws, that the Forest officers voluntarily 
acting to carry out the laws found in 
many places no support. Very often the 
State game officials would not back up 
the Forest officers in securing convic- 
tions, and it was often imposible to se- 
cure a conviction in the local courts. In 
spite of these discouragements and the 
local unpopularity which was brought 
upon the Forest officers, our organization 
persisted in its efforts with the result 
of interesting many scores of communi- 
ties in game protection that undoubtedly 
otherwise would still be very backward. 

In many, many instances the Forest 
Service has, been a greater educational 
force in arousing sentiment in favor of 
game conservation than all of the other 
agencies put together. 

A second feature of the early work in 
game conservation by the Forest Service 
was in killing predatory animals. ‘This 
undoubtedly was a definite factor in the 
perpetuation of wild life. Later on, when 
the Biological Survey assumed charge of 
this work on a considerable scale, the 
Forest Service was still able in codpera- 
tion with it to contribute largely to the 
desired objective. % 


HE Forest Service has endeavored 
to work with the States in closest 
harmony. Not only in the matter of 
carrying out the game protective laws, 
but also in general matters of game con- 
servation, the Forest Service has offered 
its services to the States. Each year 
a report is sent to the State Game Ward- 


-en, showing approximately the number 


of animals on the different National For- 
ests, the progress of the success or failure 
of the protective work, the needs for 
State game preserves, and other similar 
matters. , 

It has been,one of my special efforts to 
develop interest and enthusiasm in game 
among the personnel of the Forest Serv- 
ice. It is very easy for loeal officers, pre- 
occupied with daily duties in connection 
with timber sales, grazing, and other 
economie developments, to lose sight of 
some features which require special fore. 
sight and might seem to be visionary or 
sentimental. I found in the early part of 
my administration that the interest in 
game was localized. Some few officers 
who had a special love for wild life or 
hunting stimulated all those about them. 
I found that our local forces responded 
very splendidly to the problem of game 
protection and the interest among them 
has become very widespread. In every 
District the men are aetive not only in 
carrying out their special instructions, 
but also in educating the people about 
them to an interest in wild life. 
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NUMBER’ of very acute problems 
exist on the National Forests, which 
are causing a good deal of public 

interest and in some cases bitter contro- 

versy. The most conspicuous of course 
is the elk problem of the Yellowstone re- 
gion. This is a question to which I have 
given a great deal of personal consider- 
ation and time. One of the first steps 
which I took in this was to arrange a 
meeting in New York in June, 1915, of 
representatives of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and Government officials to talk over 
the whole matter and secure their co- 
operation in working out a program 
which would lead to some definite settle- 
ment of the matters which had been in 
controversy for a good many years. The 
following year, in October, I called an- 
other meeting in New York, at which 
there were representatives of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the Camp Fire Club, 
the Audubon Society, the American Game 

Protective Association, and other organi- 

zations. ® 

Under the initiative of the Forest Serv- 
ice the first steps in formulating an elk 
policy were taken to secure an approxi- 
mate census of the number of elk center- 
: ing about the Yellowstone Park. A final 
count was made in the spring of 1917 
in which the Forest Service, the Biologi- 
cal Survey and the Park Service partici- 
pated. Various investigations. were con- 
ducted about the same time regarding the 
habits of the elk, and particularly regard- 
ing the lands used in different seasons of 
the year during their migrations. 

The work was interrupted by the war. 
After I returned from France, however, 
I resumed my work in connection with the 
Yellowstone elk and in the summer of 
1918 I spent about five weeks in the field 
studying conditions and securing personal 
familiarity with the conditions that would 
enable the formulation of a program. As 
a result of this work and the studies 
which have been made by the Biological 
Survey and the Forest Service, a pro- 
gram was drawn up and published over 
the names of Mr. E. W. Nelson and my- 
self, entitled “Our National Elk Herds” 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Cir- 
cular No. 51). 


WISH to repeat that game conserva- 
tion is not going to be achieved merely 
by setting aside great game preserves 
without any reference to their relation 
to the industrial development of the coun- 
try, the advance of agricultural and graz- 
ing development, and the other local 
needs. I do not conceive it as any great 
task to administer the game on a great 
park, which is only open a portion of the 
year, and in which the only action re- 
garding game is to have armed guards 
to keep people from hunting upon it. 
Our big problem of game conservation 
is to find a proper place for the game, to 
work out a plan which will really result 
in perpetuating it, to translate that into 
legislation granting the needed authority 
in different matters, and to build up an 
efficient corps of men who will actually 
administer the game. All of this requires 
an economic study in every locality and a 
careful adjustment of different interests 
So there will not be conflicts. We are not 


going te turn vast areas into a wilder- 


| 
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“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


























PROMPT SHIPMENT 






Seusten allies theme. . 2 At Stud. Fee $25. 










60A, WESTON 













Real Life Photo 


Let’s stop breeding paper and breed individuals. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


NEW JERSEY, 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE "AIREDALE ‘TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 


CHAMPION PHIL'S SPEED BEN 


i Breed the bird sense and brain back jnto the Setter 

and put him where he was 20 years ago. Ben is con- 
ceded by all to be one of the brainiest bird finders 
HW that ever started in a field trial. 
out-cross, s 
i beat the straight bred Llewellins. 
a trial but what he found birds. 


All-American Amateur Championship; first, 
M Setter Club of America Open All-Age; first, Virginia- 
Carolina Members’ 
and Setter Club’s Free-for-All; first, Delaware Pointer 
and Setter Club’s Members’ All-Age; second, Atlantic 
City Shooting. Dog Club’s Free-for-All; 
tional Capitol Club’s Open Derby; 
Setter Club of America Open Derby. 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 
























SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 












» Phone Bound Brook 397 





It’s the May Fly 
Llewellin himself said that strain could 
Never started in 


Not yet three years old, with the Swing. a 
nglis 


All-Age; first, Delaware Pointer 


second, Na- 
third, English 


Give this dog a chance to contribute his brain 


quality to the setter breed. Write me for full pedigree and puppy proposition. 


WM. H. SMATHERS, Atlantic City, N. J. 








FRANK H. ADDYMAN 


Bench Show Expert 
I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 
Dogs conditioned and prepared for exhibition. 
All breeds at stud and for R-- 2. 


WATLAND KENNELS, Ae texx 





PLACE YOUR SHOOTING DOG NOW! 


Do not wait until you are ready to shoot, then 
it’s too late. 

Write for my terms and FOLDER. The great- 
est dope ever given the public on training and 
trainers. Every owner and breeder should 
read it. 


GRADY W. SMITH, DE SOTO CO., Love, Miss. 
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A square meal for your DOG and'a square 
deal for your POCKETBOOK. 


Over half a 
century of 
square deal- 


ing has built 


up 


for us the 
largest bus- 
iness of .its 
kind in the 


world. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue ‘“‘Dog Culture” containing val- 
uable information regarding feeding, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N. J. 


Dent’s Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and un.urifty 
} with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice 


the difference after a few doses. 


At sroggists ce or by 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


New York 
Canada 


A practical teat on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 


There is Nothing 
Succeeds Like Success 


the past seven years I have trained and 


ld al; 
Unlimited country full of 
My string is limited. I go to Manitoba 


ae Bob >) ARM STRONG 
istle 
BARBER, port oss CAROLINA 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 20-M 


10c. to all customers. 


ROYAL FLUSH 


Litter Brother to 


MARY MONTROSE 
(three times National Champion) 


William Ziegler, Jr., Owner. 


Address all communications and ship 
bitches to 
H. A. TOMLINSON 
Mailing address: Archdale, N. C. 
Shipping address: High Point, N. C. 


Stud Fee $50.00 Send for booklet 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Ill., offer reliable Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Fox, 
Wolf, Coyotte, and Rabbit Hounds on ten days’ 
trial. Dogs just starting to trail, $10. Also 
puppies. We continue to sell Crakerjack Rabbit 
hounds at $15. Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps taken. 


DOGS! DOGS! DOGS ALL KINDS. FOX 
Terriers, Bulls, Airedales, Collies, Irish Terriers, 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 


and small profits. Specify the kind of dog you 
want. I will positively fill your order. eo 


Smith, 3805 Varick Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
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ness, except such special areas as the 
Yellowstone Park. Elsewhere game must 
have its place, but its proper place, ard 
we have got to approach this whole sub- 
ject with a spirit not of compromise but 
of - intelligent analysis of conditions. 
There has got to be an element of state- 
craft jn the administration of a problem 
of this sort which touches many and 
varied interests. 


THE HARLLEE 
METHOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGB 283) 


of caution: “Prone, kneel, squat, sit, lie- 
down.” No marking or spotting per- 
mitted until the string is completed when 
the tyro should study his group through 
the ’scope the same as in rapid fire. Keep 
firing until the tyro has made four five- 
shot battle scores, giving his 20 shots for 
record. 

This completes the 60-shot instruction 
course and now he is ready to try 

The Full Course: Fire the instruction 
course exactly as given, except in this 


- instance it is fired as a complete unit of 


sixty consecutive shots and to qualify as 
a marksman the tyro must make an ag- 
gregate score of at least 250 x 300 points. 
This is simply the “final examination” 
and gives the coach an excellent idea of 
the man’s average ability. The course 
may be repeated as often as necessary, 
but must always be fired as a complete 
unit of 60 consecutive shots. 

If a 50-yard range is not available, do 
the shooting at either 50 feet or 25 yards 
on targets scaled down for that distance, — 
putting up a fresh target for each five 
shots. We found that 50 yards and the 
No. 2 (half-size) Hun target to be the 
ideal combination. This target is 12 x 18 
inches and by pasting it on a piece of 
fiber board and using pasters it is good 
for a hundred shots and often many more. 
If some old-timer happens to think this 
course of firing looks rather easy let him 
try it and he will discover that it takes 
“some shooting” to average 90% (270 x 
300). A lot of cracks tried it out last 
season and none of them made anything 
even approaching a possible. During Oc- 
tober we used the slow fire stage as part 
of a military smallbore match and the 
top score was 97 x 100 with only 11 out 
of a field of 31 scoring 90 or better. Next 
month I will describe our smailbore 
skirmish run and in the meantime would 
be glad to send a few Hun targets te any 
brother rifleman who would like te try it 
out for himself. 
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ested in the contemplated Field Trials to 
be held in Manitoba. Mr. Chas. Essel- © 
styn of Hudson, N. Y., Dr. Joseph 
O’Connell of Buffalo and Benjamin A. 
Howes of New York City, comprise the 
Committee in charge. 





